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‘“With an upward, noble rush the grouse leaped.” 
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SHOOTING GROUSE IN MIDDLE 
NORTHWEST 


By H. S. CANFIELD 


veil of clouds was drawn across 
the sky, so the light was gray and 
good. The man knew that the bird lay 
concealed in the half acre of space in the 
heart of the woods. This space was cov- 
ered with the short weed which bears the 
black seeds known as “beggar lice.” He 
had flushed the bird a quarter of a mile 
away, and had missed because a tangle of 
branches interfered. Now he was sure 
that the quarry was his, for in the little 
space there were no trees to mar the aim, 
save that in its center a squat balsam stood 
fiiteen feet high and eight feet through. 
The man advanced slowly to the edge 
of the opening. He was eager, yet cool. 
The fore-end of his double-barrel was in 
his left hand, the gun nearly horizontal, 
the butt within six inches of his shoulder, 
and the safety slide upon his hammerless 
had been pressed forward, so that all was 
in readiness. As he emerged from the 
growth of timber which fringed the half 
acre, and paused for a moment, he had al- 
most the trap position, looking keenly out 
over the brown weeds, as if he expected to 
hear the question, “Ready?” The 
thought even came to him that this was an 
unknown trap with an unknown angle, 
but a known target, and he intended to 
smash that target before its tumultuous 
wings bore it ten yards. 


ir | “HE day was in late October and a 
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Moving slowly, placing one foot before 
the other softly, he advanced, every sense 
upon the alert. He marked the rat-tat- 
ting of a sapsucker upon a dead pine, and 
a red squirrel sprung his rattle in an ir- 
ritating way. Five steps onward and 
the stillness was unbroken; ten, fifteen, 
twenty, and the squirrel’s chatter ceased; 
twenty-five! 

With an upward noble rush and a 
thunder of beating pinions, the grouse 
leaped. One second, and the right barrel 
spoke, the charge passing three feet un- 
der; a half-second, and the left barrel 
cracked. From the balsam floated gently 
down half a hatful of green plumes; the 
grouse was away. 

The man stared blankly, then laughed. 
He was an old hand, and could pay tribute 
to the wiliness of his foeman, even in de- 
feat. Belly to the ground, tail depressed, 
head humped upon back, from its un- 
knowable hiding-place the grouse had 
watched him. Five brown weeds had 
bent over it, blending with its plumage; 
dead leaves lay along its sides, also blend- 
ing. Only the developed negative of a 
photograph would have shown it crouch- 


ing there. As the man advanced, its still 


round black eye had estimated his dis- 
tance; it had estimated also the sur- 
roundings, the width of the open plot, the 
height and thickness of the balsam in 
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front. Once the bird had calculated that 
the balsam was too far away for its pur- 
poses, and it had moved forward quickly 
and stealthily for ten feet, without stirring 
a leaf or weed stem. It had flushed when 
the man was within five yards, had sprung 
upward with all of its strength, and had 
whirled behind the balsam like a dun- 
colored flash. That was all—an old 
trick of the grouse, but one that will 
prove effective eight times out of ten. 

The man blamed himself, which was 
right. He had nothing to say about the 
choke being worn out of his gun, or the 
smokeless powder being old and therefore 
slow, or the shell being improperly loaded. 
Instead, he said that he saw the weedy 
space in which the bird had taken refuge, 
and he saw the balsam in the middle, and 
he should have entered the clearing from 
the other side and gone straight to the 
balsam, forcing the grouse to fly in another 
direction and give him a straight shot. 
That, however, was the hindsight which is 
always so much better than the foresight; 
so he tramped on, confident that before 
sundown there would be other birds, some 
of which would find their way into the 
wide pockets of his shooting coat. 

The woods of the Northwest stretch for 
many miles east and west below Lake Su- 
perior, a vast mass of pines, hemlocks, 
balsams, firs, maples, birches, and spruces, 
and that is the home of the ruffed grouse. 
Down the still, solemn forest aisles it wan- 
ders, and as every four-footed neighbor, 
except the deer and rabbit is its enemy, it 
has learned through countless genera- 
tions to take care of itself. Its caution 
has developed; its instinct amounts al- 
most to reason; and at every season, save 
when the snow lies white on ground and 
tree, its protective coloration is a miracle. 
Next to the wild turkey, it is the noblest 
of our feathered game. Its strength of 
wing is superb, and its speed is greater 
than that of any other member of the 
gallinaceous family. Because of its hab- 
itat it has acquired a faculty of steering 
not short of the marvelous. In this re- 
spect it is not approached by any flyer, 
except, perhaps, the squealer duck of the 
South, itself a woods dweller. Flushed 
close at hand and badly frightened, the 
grouse will shoot away between trunks and 
through branches thick enough almost to 
obscure vision, with tilt of either wing dart- 
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ing to left or right, raising or lowering its 
flight and maintaining a speed of a hun- 
dred miles an hour, without grazing a 
feather. There is no instance of this bird 
injuring itself by flying against limbs or 
boles, save when struck in the head and 
blinded, or otherwise hurt desperately. 

It has a hundred tricks of defense. It 
will sometimes lie still until the hunter is 
within a yard of it, then soar straight up- 
ward in his front, towering like a wood- 
cock; again, it will rise forty yards away, 
and the sound of its wings is his only notice 
of its presence. It will cower upon a 
branch under which he passes, and his cap 
will not be more than a foot below it as he 
goes; and though it has seen him ap- 
proaching, it will remain quiescent in 
frightful fear until his back is turned. It 
will flush then, and when he has slewed 
himself hurriedly around he will catch only 
a glimpse of a brown, broad wing far away. 
Wounded and falling in the open, it will 
be found—if it is found at all—with the 
telltale speckles of its breast against the 
trunk of some brown tree against which 
its feathers are indistinguishable, and the 
black ruff about the neck of the male will 
be laid against the darkest part of the 
bark. Often it will double like a fox; 
often, as man draws near, it will spring 
noiselessly into some spruce and hide until 
he passes, dropping then to ground and 
continuing its feeding; often, too, it will 
decline to take wing, though unhurt, and 
will run fast for a half mile—so fast that 
the most expert woodsman will be unable 
to keep pace with it. This it will do only 
on leafy ground, and never when snow 
would betray its tracks. 

The man who pursues the ruffed grouse 
in his native fastness needs endurance, 
patience, a knowledge of woodcraft, and 
skill with his weapon. He will travel un- 
inhabited territory, and must know how 
to find his way out of it with or without 
acompass. He will force his way through 
hazel brush as high as his head, and high- 
er; he will climb over logs four feet through 
at the butt, and many of them; he will 
skirt the ends or edges of tamarack 
swamps; he will find himself in hollows 
so deep and dark that even at midday the 
sunlight filters through dimly; he will 
breast steep hills carpeted in leaves as 
smooth under foot almost as ice; he will 
work along the sides of ridges, where one 
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foot will be half a yard below the other; 
he must be prepared to shoot in front, to 
left, or right, or behind him, and he will 
find that fifteen out of twenty shots are 
snapshots purely, with no time left him in 
which to calculate bird-speed, or distance, 
or how much to hold ahead, or anything 
else. If he bags two out of six shots, in 
and out, through the day, he will have 
cause at nightfall to take his right hand in 
his left and shake with himself as a grouse 
man worth talking to. 

It is not a bad thing to be with an expert 
field shot when he is introduced to grouse 
in a grouse country. He will be used to 
the snipe zigzagging over open marshes, 
to the quail flying as straight as a string 
above level fields; even to the erratic, but 
not swift, woodcock in sunny thickets, or 
cornfields, or swamps, or canebrakes. 
Perhaps he will rather fancy himself as 
a handler of the shotgun, and he will be 
free about the camp fire to talk of fifteen 
straight quail bagged in southern Illinois, 
or eight woodcock out of ten in western 
New York. He will have the same gun 
and, if the season be early, he will have 
No. 8 shot chilled in front of pink-edged 
wads which cover the quickest powder 
and he will not understand how a bird as 
big as a grouse can get up and get away 
from two barrels that he knows are held 
squarely on him. The expert field shot, 
experienced in other fields, who comes to 
camp after his first day in the woods, is 
not the man who left it in the morning. 
He is less chipper, and more silent. He 
eats his supper voraciously, throws out oc- 
casional remarks of an interjectory or ex- 
clamatory character, goes to bed soon and 
tosses uneasily in his sleep. 

There are few cardinal rules to be ob- 
served in grouse shooting, but they are 
cardinal: 

Hunt along the sides of hills; move 
softly; keep eyes and ears open; listen for 
drummers; explore thoroughly each open- 
ing which grows grass seeds or beggar lice; 
walk around each spruce tree, for the bird 
is fond of spruce berries; when the bird 
flushes pitch up the gun, keep both eyes 
open, and look only at the grouse, paying 
no attention to the barrels. That is snap- 
shooting, and it is snap-shooting only 
which counts. Eight grouse out of nine 
in the North woods are killed within twenty 
yards, and they will go the first twenty 





yards in less than a second. Perhaps the 
best possible definition of snap-shooting 
has been given by old George Hudson, a 
Mississippi River guide: “ Shootin’ a shot- 
gun ain’t nothin’ but pointin’ nohow.” 
That definition is peculiarly applicable to 
grouse shooting. Point the shotgun as 


you would point a finger, and let go. So 
will you bag an occasional bird. Nobody 


ever yet killed anything by keeping the 
load in the gun. 

Of course a man will find more birds 
with a good dog than without one, yet 
either pointer or setter is worse than use- 
less in the North woods. They are wide- 
ranging animals; they will be out of sight 
nine-tenths of the time; they come to a 
stand, and stay on it; their owner knows 
nothing about it; when the covey flushes 
he may hear the burr of the wings, but 
that is all; the dog then goes on and finds 
another covey, and the same thing hap- 
pens. With a pointer or setter of the best, 
a man will crowd so much exasperation 
into a day that he will want no more 
of it. 

The only dog is the cocker spaniel. That 
animal will stay within reasonable dis- 
tance, will hunt industriously, and will 
find birds. It will give tongue when the 
birds are close and, if the man is near ° 
enough to shoot, he may get in both bar- 
rels. In any event the spaniel will flush 
the covey, and then follow it. If it be well 
trained, and it soon trains itself from ex- 
perience, it will mark the trees in which 
members of the covey alight, will hurry to 
them and bark furiously, much as if it were 
a “coon dog,” and had a coon treed. 
Some of the best spaniels are practically 
infallible in thus marking trees. If the 
shooter is at a distance when the covey is 
found he will be drawn to its roosting 
birds by the dog’s voice. He will then 
have his choice of very difficult shooting, 
or plain murder. 

So long as the dog leaps about and 
barks the grouse will not heed the man. 
They will sit stiffly, looking down at the 
animal. The man may, if he chooses, 
pick off bird after bird, beginning with the 
one on the lowest branch so that the noise 
of the bodies falling through the limbs will 
not disturb the others. They will stay to 
be shot under these conditions—and it 
may be said here that a great majority of 
grouse killed in the North woods are killed 








‘*Grouse are fond of the narrow roads and trails through the woods.” 
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in this way, either by market-hunters or 
by alleged sportsmen. If the man be 
genuine, however, he will flush the birds 
from the tree and he will then have shots 
hard enough to suit anybody. 

The grouse from its altitude of forty to 
fifty feet, springs outward and sails away 
at enormous spéed, going commonly on a 
down-slant, and it will, if it can, place the 
tree-top immediately between itself and 
the shooter. All men who have shot at 
quail driven from a tree know how diff- 
cult this shot is, and the only way to make 
it is to have the bird showing cleanly 
above the barrels of the gun, with the 
muzzle leading it by a good foot and drop- 
ping steadily when the trigger is pulled. 
That is the receipt if the grouse goes 
outward and straightaway. Often, how- 
ever, it will half-circle, and thunder 
among other tree-tops, and then the man 
must do the best he can and score another 
miss. Consolation is found in the fact 
that there is more pleasure in an occa- 
sional good shot of this character than in 
butchering a wagon-load of birds squatting 
in the branches and staring down at a dog. 
Between slaying them in this way and 
knocking down chickens in a farmer’s 
barnyard, there is no difference at all. 
One shot is as easy as the other, and is as 
sportsmanlike. 

For some reason grouse are fond of the 
narrow roads and trails through the woods, 
and will be found in greater numbers 
along them than elsewhere. They do not 
go to the roads only to dust themselves, as 
they frequent them whether they are wet 
ordry. Possibly they have some idea that 
along a road they can see approaching 
danger more clearly. It is not bad sport 
to take a single horse and buggy and drive 
slowly, looking keenly into the under- 
brush and firing at the birds as they get 
up. They always sail away into the woods 
as fast as they can go, and make difficult 
shooting for a man sitting down, whether 
the horse stop or not. Generally they 
will permit the buggy to come much nearer 
than a man on foot, often flushing within 
two yards of the wheels, and if the shooter 
have a good driver he need pay attention 
to the birds and to nothing else. They 
are. plentiful, too, by running streams to 
which they resort to drink. Along the 
north and south forks of the Flambeau 
River, in Wisconsin, is great grouse coun- 


try. Taking a canoe or double-prowed 
skiff, with a guide to pole it, a man may 
go for a dozen of miles down one of these 
streams, and on his way will see many 
grouse trotting down the bank to sip, or 
else resting quietly within two feet of the 
water, dozing. Sometimes they crouch 
in this fashion on little sand-bars, and may 
be the boat, noiselessly floating, will get 
close to them before they rise. In this 
case the shooting is exceptionally fair and 
fine, as the river is sixty yards wide and 
the grouse must cover at least thirty yards 
of open water before it finds shelter. 

Late in the season, when six inches of 
snow is on the ground and the evergreen 
forest stands half dark and half white, one 
may have some sport with the grouse, a 
rifle of .22-caliber being the weapon. 
They are stalked then much as if they were 
deer, the hunter moving cautiously in 
rubber shoes, which come half way to his 
knee, with two pairs of heavy woolen 
stockings between him and the rubber. 
He may depend upon it that distinct as are 
the brown feathers on the snow, the bird 
will see him long before he sees it, and he 
will hear it rise. If he catches a glimpse 
of it in flight he will mark its line and fol- 
low on, inspecting the spruce trees. He 
must find his bird at thirty yards away, as 
it will probably flush again when he comes 
closer, and must make his shot at that 
distance. His target will be the head, and 
the head of a ruffed grouse at thirty yards 
is not easy to hit. 

Near sunset the birds flock into the iron- 
wood trees, snipping off the buds. These 
trees grow generally in gulches or ravines, 
and a man making his way down a ravine 
will hear the clicking of their bills of a still 
winter evening a hundred yards away. 
Hiding himself as much as possible he will 
do his best to get within shooting distance 
of the tree. If he succeeds, he may use up 
a dozen shells, as the sharp spat of the 
little smokeless powder charges does not 
disturb them greatly. As it cracks, each 
bird, save the dead one, will rise to its full 
height on the branches, look sharply 
around, then resume feeding. There are 
men who have bagged a half-dozen grouse 
from a single tree in this way. When all 
is said, however, it is scarcely sport. 

The shotgun, in the woods’ tangle, with 
the swift and noble flyer soaring away, is 
the thing. 











ON THE ANGLING SHIPS 


By LEONIDAS HUBBARD, Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE originator of the angling boats 
| that run to the fishing banks was 
a fresh-air missionary. He in- 

vented a way for the air-hungry ones of the 
city to get a day on the ocean and a bully, 
good time fishing, and a goodly supply of 
fish, all in one, and all for the small sum 
of seventy-five cents, if, as the ticket-seller 


says, youarea “gent”; if youarea “loidy,” 
the cost is only fifty cents. If you are exclu- 
sive you can have plenty of elbow room 
by going on Tuesday, Wednesday or Fri- 
day. But don’t go on any of the other 
days if you mind the elbowings of the mul- 
titude. Sunday you will be crowded so far 


from the rail that the best you can do is to 





a. 
ea 


throw your line over the heads of half a 
dozen ‘‘ gents”? and ‘‘loidies” ahead of 
you, and when you pull up a fish, ten to one 
some one on the lower deck will reach out 
and get it. In the old days this sort of thing 
sometimes led to trouble, and it was not 
uncommon for a fishing banks’ boat to 
come-in with flag inverted, asking the as- 
sistance of the police, though that has not 
happened now for years. On Monday a 
good many gents go down to the banks to 
sober off after Sunday’s alleged good time. 
Thursday is crowded because it is the day 
before Friday. Saturday is a bad day to 
go, because most people can get away 
easier on that day than any other. 

But if you want to see the missionary 
work, go any day. Most days the boats 
are full of anglers, and anglers are always 
peaceful and quiet. On Sundays the an- 


glers are in the minority, and men and 
women who want to get away from town, 
and know no other way, predominate. 
That is the reason the steamers used to 
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Getting Ready—Jointing His Rod. 





come in now and 
then with invert- 
ed flags. That 
could not hap- 
pen when the 
load is made up 
of anglers, for 
anglers do not 
fight each other 
—that is, not of- 
ten. 

The fishing 
banks’ steamer is 
a mighty poor 
substitute for the 
fishing hole un- 
der the leaning 
tree, where there 
is no one at all 
to bother you; 
but then it is a 
lot better than 
not fishing at all. 
You must be at 
the dock some 
time before 8 o’- 
clock. The dock 
is at the Battery, 
just between the 
Aquarium and 
the Barge Office. 
It is best to go 
early and watch 
the assembling of the anglers. After a 
while, when you have fished with them 
a few hours, you will be on speaking 
terms with them all and will have a 
chance to correct your first impressions. 
Then, too, it is interesting to see them 
in shore clothing and afterwards have a 
chance to see them in angling garb. 

Among the first to come will be a big 
man with flowing black whiskers. He 
has a fierce look, and you are ready to 
swear he is a reformed pirate. Later on, 
when you have cultivated hisacquaintance, 
as we all like to cultivate the acquaintance 
of the very wicked, he will give you his 
card, and you will know he is a danc- 
ing master with an “academy” in Har- 
lem. Then you will see the old minister. 
You know he is a minister by his long 
Prince Albert. Later on, when he comes 
out in overalls and blue duck coat, you 
will make a mental note as to the effect 
of feathers on birds. ~ And you will see the 
two gents with diamond studs and loudly 























checked shirts, who are no anglers at all, 
but who will try later to get up a friendly 
game, just for fun, you know. Then 
there is the man with a red beard, whose 
picture appears in all the papers. He is 
old Doctor Blank, the specialist, whose 
new discovery is guaranteed to cure, or 
money refunded with a bonus of one 
thousand dollars. There is the baker who 
comes three times a week, the retired coal 
dealer who has not missed a day for three 
years, and there are three or four old tim- 
ers with snow-white beards who come 
every day when the weather is good, and 
a famous oculist who comes on Mondays 
and Fridays. If you doubt the truth of 
these statements just go down to the Bat- 
tery some day and see for yourself. Then 
you will admit that I am a true prophet. 
And the reason the prophecy is correct is 
that this going to the fishing banks comes 
to bea habit, and the habitué never misses 
a day when he can possibly get off. 

You may not like your first day on an 
angling boat. 
I did not like 
mine. It 
promised glor- 
iously. We 
were all there, 
minister,danc- 
ing master 
and all. The 
day was a 
beautiful one, 
and we flew 
along down 
the bay and 
out through 
the Narrows 
and into Old 
Ocean’s own 
arms. I had 
just met the 
captain and 
his brother, 
who have been 
with the boat 
for forty - two 
years, and 
Dutch Hen, 
who has sold 
bait for forty, 
and half a doz- 
en sons and 
nephews, who 
have beenwith 
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it since they were born, and was beginning 
to realize what patriarchal sort of govern- 
ment the boat was under. The passengers 
were getting their tackle ready, and Dutch 
Hen was walking about with an armful of 
overalls shouting, ‘“ Pair ’voveralls, gents, 
all day f’raquarter.” A big waiter was 
frantically calling “nicecool laga’ beer,” 
when the ocean and the wind began to play 
one old cat with the vessel. I had started 
to get out my rod, but I put it back again 
and sat down by the rail. Then I lay 
down, and got hurriedly up and lay down 
again. And I was unhappy. 

I strolled about the deck later, and saw 
others unhappy, with an unhappiness that 
made them lie about in all sorts of places 
and positions, and it seemed positively 
heartless for the anglers to enjoy them- 
selves when so much suffering was about. 

Later I went again, and that time the 
sea was less unkind. I got my tackle 
ready with the rest, and as we approached 
the fishing ground I took my place at the 





“The woman swings one inboard.” 
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grounds where the striped 
bass had been biting raven- 
ously the week past. 

It is in the getting ready 
for the actual arrival at the 
fishing grounds that you first 
come to know the regular 
fishing- banks’ angler. The 
casual angler rents tackle 
from the boat. The regular 
has his own. He has his own 
overalls, too, while the casual 
comer rents his for twenty- 
five cents a day. Gradually 
the gents come out on deck 
in overalls, and the loidies in 
the longest of long aprons, 
and sun-bonnets, that, some- 
how, have a way of making 
them look young and simple 
and Maud Mullerish. Then 
the regular anglers line up 
along the rail and sit down, 
each with his tackle and a 
pile of clams, for bait, piled 


Y _ ges 5 } | up ona little wooden butter- 
) A Re ek at ; dish. The regulars exchange 


My Friend the Butcher, 


rail, to hold a good spot clear 
for casting. This was not 
necessary, for there was a rea- 
sonable amount of room for 
all. The hurry to keep a 
place seems to be a relic of 
the crowded days when space 
comes high, just as we have 
all sorts of foolish-looking 
habits, handed down from 
our ancestors. How any one 
could tell when we were near 
the fishing ground I do not 
knew. The pilot has a way 
of setting down in a little 
book that a big catch was 
made on the seventeenth at a 
point from which the angle 
between the tallest tree on 
the tallest bluff at the Nave- 
sink and the church about 
three miles below was forty- 
two degrees and thirty-seven 
minutes. One night a church 
was burned down and _ next 
day the pilots of the fishing 
boats could not find the A “ Loidy ” Angler, 
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greetings. The oculist remarks to the 
butcher that the druggist is not down to- 
day, and wonders if he is sick. Hehasn’t 
missed coming on Thursday before, since 
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angling chums, nod to the East Side sa- 
loon keeper, who offers them a new sort 
of bait, and agree that he is too good a fel- 
low and too good a man to be in the liquor 


Talking of Previous Catches. 


he had that spell of typhoid three years ago. 
The minister, who comes on Mondays 
and Thursdays, and the priest, who comes 
on Thursdays only, and who, despite eccle- 


siastical differences, have come to be good- 


business. And when one sees it all he 
tells himself that this angling ship is more 
than a mere fresh-air mission. It is a 
great, humanizing, leveling influence, 
which helps men know each other as 


~~ 


‘he minister comes on Mondays and Thursdays.” 
“The minister com Monday 1 TI lay 


they would not and could not, unless 
cooped up on the same ship with a com- 
mon end in view. 

One night when I came in from the fish- 
ing banks and the old preacher was telling 
me how he began to come to the banks 
seventeen years ago, he said that at first 
he went because it gave him a chance to 
get out of the city and into a day of fresh 
air and rest. He was shocked at first 
when his ministerial elbows jostled those 
of bartenders and three-card men; but 
after a while he came to know these men, 
and through them to know men generally. 
“T had been preaching in a language I 
learned in the theological school,” said 
he, in conclusion, “but the fishing boat 
taught me that it was not what people un- 
derstood or needed. Then I began to see 
what they could understand and what they 
did need, and I wouldn’t trade the small- 


est fraction of my angling-boat education 
for a whole seminary course.” 

I have often thought I would like to 
hear that man preach. 

When the boat begins to slacken the 
anglers are all alert, and all in their places 
at the rail. When the anchor-chain be- 
gan to run out the men with hand lines 
caught them above the sinkers two or three 
feet, and whirling them a few times round 
sent the sinkers and bait flying seaward. 
Those with rods whirled round and sent 
theirs from the the end of the rod. This 
is one of the psychological moments of a 
day at the banks. Will they bite? Will 
this be one of the big days, or only a fail- 
ure, or a compromise? Nobody speaks or 
breathes, but every one looks over the side 
as though looking for a sea monster to sud- 
denly arise. Then a glad youth with a 
Bowery brogue begins to haul his line in 
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hand over hand, as though his life de- 
pended on haste, his face beaming with 
the beam of coveted success. And now 
the retired shoe merchant, who is worth a 
million and might go out in a yacht if he 
had not formed the fishing-boat habit when 
he was poor, begins to wind in on his big 
wooden reel. Something stirs the young 
Japanese into action; a young woman in 
sunbonnet and long apron begins to pull 
frantically, and the spell is broken. The 
young man from the Bowery lands a fish. 
So do the retired shoe merchant and the 
Jap. After a while the woman swings one 
inboard into the face of the Captain, who 
is just then passing. Now every one re- 
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marks that it looks like a good day for sea 
bass, and each tells his neighbor that he is 
glad they came here instead of going to 
the ling grounds, and there is a steady mi- 
gration from the fish baskets and fish bags 
to the rail, a steady turning round as the 
bait is cast. 

And now a woman on the upper deck 
begins to pull frantically, just as a bar- 
keeper on the deck below seems to have 
hooked the leviathan. By and by two 
fish come out of the water, both on the 
barkeeper’s line, one on each hook. But 
the lady does not stop to learn this. She 
only sees two good fish coming as she pulls, 
and never looks at the tangle till the fish 


Young and simple and Maud Mullerish.” 
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have passed the barkeeper’s reach and 
dangle between decks. Then some awful 
language comes up from below, mingled 
with threats of broken faces and brim- 
stone smoke. The fisher maid looks down 
and realizes that it is to her the language 
is directed, and the barkeeper looks up 
and knows he has been swearing at a 
loidy, and confusion reigns. 

By and by the biting slackens. Now 
comes one of those other psychological 
moments, alike on trout stream and 
ocean. Everybody yawns and wonders 
if the fun is over, or if it is only accidental 
that the fish have stopped taking hold. 
Then the anchor comes up; the pilot 





steers north or south or east or west, until 
there is a different angle between the 
church and the tree, and the fishing goes 
on. Then those who have not lain down 
in discomfort get out their lunch baskets 
and sit along the rail to eat with one hand, 
and hold their lines with the other, or, 
may be, go into the dining-room and pay 
fifty cents for a fish dinner. Afterward 
some one says it is time to go to the ling 
grounds. Those who are not having luck 
echo this sentiment. Those who are tak- 
ing bass say no. After a while the mur- 
mur becomes so loud that the captain 
thinks it time to pay some attention. He 
goes to the hurricane deck and shouts: 


™ 


* Alert and in their places at the raii.’ 


’ 

















“The regular has his own tackle.” 


“Do you want to go to 
grounds?” 
“Yes, you 
catch no bass. 
“No, we want bass,” shout the rest. 
Then the captain decides for himself, 
and the anchor comes up again. When 
the boat stops we are at the ling grounds. 
In two minutes the ling are coming in. 
They come fast, too. With them come 
old bird cages, and rugs, and hoop skirts. 
When the anglers begin to clean ling they 
find within the fish chicken heads and 
peanuts. The ling grounds are the gar- 
bage dumping grounds, and the-ling are 
scavengers. But the ling weigh three or 
four pounds each, and the multitude likes 
to catch them. And it likes to eat them, 
too, for it looks on the bright side of the 
thing. “Dat fish has fatted on beef- 
steak from de Waldorf,” said one youth 


bet,” shout those who 


’ 


the ling 


to whom the Waldorf meant something 
a little more glorious. than heaven. 

The ling grounds are the last resort, and 
when mid-afternoon comes the anchor is 
raised for the last time. There is still a 
long ride back, and it is a pleasant ride, 
too. After the tackle is put away the 
preacher and the priest, and their friend 
the saloon man, talk over the day at their 
seats near the flag-staff on the upper deck. 
The retired shoe merchant is chumming 
with his friend, thé oculist. And one 
night the man who had wanted to start a 
little game just for fun came and sat down 
by. me. He had a red face and a bleary 


look, and I was going to move away, but 


he began to talk. He had dropped his 
“cheerful” tone and spoke low and ear- 
nestly. He said he was sick of “de 
business,’ but he “ didn’t know no other.” 
And he told how he had been a waif with 
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no idea of his parentage, had fought in 
the streets for half-rotten bananas, and 
found he was “dead lucky shootin’ 
craps,” and got to “ playin’ fur a livin’.”’ 
And there was in his tone a sincerity 
that told me he was telling the truth, 
and when he was through I felt I had 
learned something that day of humanity 
which was worth more than a shipful of 
fish. 


When the wharf is reached the sick 
ones pick themselves up and go ashore, 
swearing never to go again on a fishing 
boat. Some of them never do. But most 
of them do just as you and I did, when, 


after our first awful day on a trout stream 
we swore we would never cast a line for 
trout again. They wait a month or so, 
and break the vow. It is better next time, 
and when they swelter in the city again 
they think of the breezes of the ocean. 
Then they go on the next holiday, and the 
next. Then they go on the day off, and 
finally, on every day off. After a while 
one is missed, and the friends on the ang- 
ling boat wonder what is the matter, and 
worry a little, and sometimes hunt him 
up to find out. The angling friends are 
mighty good friends, for it is in his restful 
moments of fishing that one always shows 
his true and best self. 





** Nicecool Jaga’ beer.’ 














A GENEROUS 


CONQUEROR 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND 


DRAWINGS BY 


[This story was told to me as a personal 
experience by a man whose name I have 
unfortunately forgotten, and am unable to 
discover. I attempt to give it in the way 
narrated, with a few elaborations. I have 
reason to believe that it is true in sub- 
stance, and the points of historical in- 
terest are, so far as I can ascertain, correct. | 


[ ) wart the latter part of the Civil 


War I had served as an all-round 
“general utilityman” in one of the 
little Monitors in use on the lower Missis- 





*“Up he came—feet first.” 


sippi, and while I was never able to find 
out just what was expected of my billet, 
it seems to me that the most of the time I 
was acting chief engineer (without the 
rank and pay), also second and third as- 
sistant engineers, donkey-man, oiler, and 
both watches of stokers. What I really 
did know about the billet were the old 
hooker’s engines, and I knew them out- 
side in and inside out. They seemed to 
work all right both ways. 

The Monitor’s engines were like a trusty 
old horse. You could always make them 


go—but sometimes it took a lot of driv- 
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ing. She did best on a mixed feed of soft 
coal and light-wood knots. I gave her a 
dose of turpentine one night when we were 
badly wanted to help out a little line of 
earthworks just above the First Bend, and 
the way she acted was simply scandalous. 
We’d taken the turpentine off the wharf 
of one of the big plantations that stood on 
the edge of the piney woods right near the 
river bank, and we were intending to take 
it down to the city, but when we found 
that we were going back, as she seemed 
to be a bit anemic, I fed it to her in half- 
barrel doses, thinking that it might act as 
a sort of tonic, and brace her up a bit. 
Instead of that, she got plumb drunk on 
the stuff, and went ripping and roaring 
up that old creek in a way that made the 
niggers on the levee think she was Ga- 
briel’s chariot for sure. 

The engine was no place for a white 
man when she was in a tantrum like that, 
and we all cleared out on deck so as not 
to have the turret in the way in case she 
took to heaving up. The only one who 
tried to stick it-out was a big buck Ja- 
maica nigger, who had lived in Nica- 
ragua, and didn’t mind the heat until his 
heels began to melt. Finally there wasa 
crash, and up he came—feet first. He 
told us an hour before we buried him 
that he thought perhaps she didn’t like 
her liquor straight, so he gave her the next 
half barrel mixed with water!” 

When the war was over, if ever any one 
was entitled to a pension, that old river- 
wagon was, and for a while they let her 
rest up in New Orleans. Then they sent 
her off somewhere, and that was the last 
I saw of her for about four years. 

After the war was over I had a tidy little 
sum of money and no responsibilities, and 

_ as New Orleans was a pretty lively place 
just then, and I was young and full of life, 
I hung around there for some time. My 
money didn’t last long, and when it was 
about all gone I managed to get a billet 
on one of the river boats. 

One night, as I was sitting in Nick’s 
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‘“*T mus’ reques’ that you remain in uniform,” 


place listening to a pow-wow between a 
couple of cotton brokers, two swarthy 
looking men came in and sat down at a 
table just behind me. I was all alone, 
as the fellow that I went in with had gone 
home, and as I drank my julep I natur- 
ally got listening to what the men behind 
me were jawing about—not that I cared, 
but just out of sociability. Although I 
understood nigger French pretty well, I 
had a good deal of trouble in following 
their drift, and was beginning to lose in- 
terest, when suddenly I heard one of them 
mention the name of my old Monitor. 

That struck me as being sort of funny, 
and I twisted half around and took a good 
look at them. They were a mean-looking 
team—almost black, but well dressed and 
with more Creole than nigger in their build. 
When they saw that I was listening they 
dropped their voices, but once or twice I 
caught “ Vapeur,” and “ Poudre.” Then, 
suddenly, one of them mentioned my name. 

“What’s that about John Tucker?” 
I asked, swinging my chair around on its 
off hind leg. 

One of the men looked ugly, and seemed 
on the point of ripping out something that 
might have got him in trouble, but the 
other cut in, all smiles. 

“Ah, M’sieu, pardon, but you know 
this M’sieu Tucker—is it not?” 

“Yes, I know him mighty well,” said I. 
What do you want of him?” 

“That is not for us to tell, except to Mr. 
Tucker. It is a-business proposal to his 
much advantage.” 


“Let’s have it then,” said I. “I’m 
Tucker.” 

Both men rose immediately, and bowed. 
“Mr. Tucker,” said the oily one, “I give 
myself the great honneur to present my 
friend, the gallant Captain Lin Laroque, 
aide-de-camp to his Excellency, Presiden’ 
Salnave. As for me, I am Commodore 
Sam Robespierre, acting rear admiral, 
jus’ now incognito.” 

I stared at them hard, trying to think 
where I had heard the name of Salnave 
before. Somehow, it sounded familiar, 
and I connected it with the West Indies, 
but that was as far as I could get. As both 
men seemed a little disappointed, I got up 
and bowed. They both did the same. 

“Proud to meet you,” said I, feeling my 
way. “How did you leave his Excel- 
lency ?” 

“Tn ver’ good health, M’sieu, but sur- 
rounded by his enemies, whom he will 
arise and crush when the moment arrive! 
At presen’ he has leave Cuanaminthe an’ 
advance on Port au Prince, sweeping all 
befo’ him.” 

That gave me my cue, and I remem- 
bered that this Salnave was the man who 
had deposed President Geffrard of Hayti, 
and driven him from the island. But of 
what had happened since then I had not 
the faintest idea. 

“We have stir’ up the great enthusiasm 
for our cause,’”’ said the Commodore, at 
length; “but this morning we receive the 
order to return at once, as there is the 
treachery among our army and navy, and 
already several of our officers are de- 
serting.”” 

“ But what is your business with me, gen- 
tlemen ?’’ I asked, when they had finished. 

“ Ah, M’sieu, we have hear that you are 
a brave man, an’ have serve in the War of 
the Rebellion, and it is our wish that you 
lend your sword to the cause of the widow 
and the orphan! The chief engineer of 
the Terreur, which is the ship I comman’, 
has deserted to the Picos, an’ we make you 
the offer to fill his place!” 

“T see,” said I. “Where 
Terreur?”’ 

“She is lying down the river, M’sieu, 
where she have been coaling.” 

“What other ships have you in your 
navy ?” I asked. 

“Phe Admiral Petion, the Salnave, and 
the Rouillon—think, M’sieu; the op- 


is the 
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portunity is that of a lifetime. In three 
months Salnave will have put down his 
enemy and Hayti become one of the great 
powers of the worl’! Beside, we offer you 
the rank and pay of Fleet Engineer,—for 
I think that soon I be Admiral, and I take 
you with me on the flagship. Should you 
so desire, I am authorize’ to pay you a 
month in advance.” 

“What is the pay?” I asked. “Of 
course the glory of the position is enough 
for any man, but I have a few debts I 
would like to settle here before I leave.” 

“Two hundred of your dollars a 
month,” replied the Commodore, “and 
when the President have destroy’ his en- 
emies, it will be doubled.” He drew him- 
self up. “You have the word of Rear- 
Admiral Robespierre!” 

To makea long story short, I finally took 
him up, and that evening went aboard the 
Terreur. Imagine my surprise at finding 
myself back on my old Monitor again! 

The Commodore paid over my advance 
all right enough, and the next thing he 
gave me was a big rusty cavalry saber, a 
bottle of Cognac, and a coat that went 
around me twice, with tarnished epaulets 
that weighed at least five pounds a piece. 

“T mus’ reques’ that you remain in uni- 
form while aboard the ship, Chief,” he 
said, “as the personnel of the officers is 
ver’ necessaire’ for the maintenance of 
discipline with the crew!” 

Since the officers were in the majority, as 
it was, it did not strike me that it would be 
very hard to keep the crew within bounds; 
but I simply bowed, and wrapped myself up 
in the coat, which I wore with my sword, 
jean breeches, and leather artisan’s cap. 

Five days later, we steamed trium- 
phantly into Cape Haytien, where we 
found the rest of the fleet. It turned out 
that in our absence things had been going 
rather badly with our cause. Salnave’s 
best bower, General Victorin Chevallier 
had captured Jacmel, after a pitched bat- 
tle, in which his vast army of over two 
hundred men had been decimated; then 
seeing that material to work on was get- 
ting scanty, he had made a proclamation 
that the war was over, named his chief of 
staff, General Vil Lubin, as provisional 


President, and, having enlisted a horde 


of the Picos, marched from Camp Olgé 
against Salnave, who had concentrated 
his remaining forces at Port au Prince. 
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When they had heard the news, the Ad- 
miral and the Captain fell on each other’s 
necks and wept. Then they came down 
in my cabin, drank up my bottle of Cognac, 
and swore everlasting fealty to their be- 
trayed commander. As the flagship and 
one of the other vessels of the navy had 
broken down, and the third was out of 
coal, we gave them what we had left, with 
most of our powder and shot, and imme- 
diately got under way for Port au Prince. 
Shortly after our arrival, the entire navy 
of the insurgents, consisting of a river 
ironclad, a tow-boat and an obsolete sail- 
ing ship, hurled themselves upon our navy 
in Cape Haytien, and destroyed it! 

All of this, however, was of small mo- 
ment as compared to the disaster that befell 
the Rear Admiral’s fleet, consisting of the 
Terreur. On the morning of December 
18, 1869, we were awakened by a guard 
from the palace, who brought us the cheer- 
ful news that the entire insurgent navy, 
consisting of the three aforenamed vessels, 
was entering the harbor as fast as they 
could be towed by the flagship! It was 
most inopportune for us, as the Terreur 
was fast moored to a wharf where we were 
to coal that day, the tide was out, and we 
had but two hours coal and kindlers in our 
bunkers. Added to this, the enemy’s 
fleet was close aboard before it had been 
discovered; but the Commodore, although 
excited, was not dismayed. 

As we were casting off the warps, the 
enemy opened fire with all of the guns of 
the fleet. Nevertheless, our stern swung 
slowly out and the steam slowly began to 
rise in the pressure-gauge as my fireman 


“Lizards, vermin, reptiles,” 
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threw a fresh armful of shavings on our 
banked fires. But the destiny of nations 
was underneath it, for the first time our en- 
gines turned over to start full ahead, the 
Monitor, true to her early instincts, slid 
gently upon a mud bank and drew in her 
head like a turtle, to avoid the deadly hail 
of projectiles poured upon her by the guns 
of theenemy’s fleet. Tomake matters the 
blacker for us, in this extreme moment, the 
turret jammed, and oursingle gun remained 
obstinately trained on Salnave’s palace! 

The Commodore rushed below and 
hurled himself into my arms. A tall, impos- 
ing figure in bare feet and a glittering sword 
leaped into the shrouds of the flag-ship. 

“Surrender!” he roared, brandishing 
his blade. 

“ Never!” shouted the Admiral, in re- 
ply. “Death rather than dishonor!” 

“Surrender—or I will empty my broad- 
side into your vessel, and send her to the 
bottom!” 

“Mon Dieu!” gasped the Admiral to 
me. “They will send us to the bottom— 
and we-are powerless!” 

“They can’t,” said I. 
already.” 

His yellow face brightened. He thrust 
his head out of the port, with both hands 
planted against the side plating, so that he 
could jerk it back at a hostile movement. 
“Fire, cowards!” he bawled, “Fire !— 
Sink !—burn!—destroy!—but never while 
the proud flag of Hayti waves from yonder 
palace will Admiral Robespierre surren- 
der his vessel. Meet me on the ——” 

“Fire!”? came the order from the flag- 
ship, and the Commodore pulled in his 
head so quickly that he barked his chin on 
the rim of the port. 

Two or three feeble concussions came 
from the old hard-shell’s iron sides—then 
a rattle of musketry that sounded like a 
shower of rain. 

Soon the firing ceased, and the other 
Admiral rushed into the eyes of his ship. 

“Aha, miserable ‘ones !—cowards !— 
Cacos! that fly into your holes at the first 
sign of danger. Come forth and do us 
battle upon the deck of this good ship!” 

“Tf you are so eager for the fray, why 
then do you not attempt to board us?” 
called the Commodore. “Lizards! ver- 
min! scaly, crawling, reptiles, who turn 
and sting with your tongues of venom the 
heel of the brave man that treads——”’ 


“We're there 
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“Fire!” roared the Admiral, purple with 
rage, and again the Commodore ducked 
in his head, this time clearing his chin. 

The old Monitor sort of settled herself 
down comfortably on the mud bank, and 
took the rain of little projectiles, not big 
enough to dint her sides, a good deal as a 
*gator takes a summer rain. Pretty soon 
the firing ceased again, and then we saw 
that some new scheme was afoot. 

The flagship drew ahead of us about 
fifty yards, and dropped her anchor. 
Then she got out a kedge astern, so as to 
swing broadside across our bows. One 
of the other vessels adopted the same tac- 
tics astern, and the third lay right along- 
side. At a signal from the Admiral they 
all began to pound away with about as 
much result as before, except that one of 
them cut away our flagstaff. 

It was mighty hot and stuffy down be- 
low, and pretty soon, partly from that and 
partly from the rhythm of the concussions, 
I fell asleep. I don’t know just how long 
I slept, but a sudden ceasing of the noise 
finally woke me up. 

Looking out through the port, I saw that 
a boat had been lowered from the flag- 
ship, and was heading our way under a 
flag of truce. In the stern sat the Ad- 
miral. When they were almost along- 
side he stood up, and the men stopped 
pulling. 

“T have come to propose conditions of 
surrender that will not prove offensive to 
men of courage,”’ he proclaimed. “ Ad- 
miral, as a brave man, I am able to appre- 
ciate heroism in others! I am obliged to 
congratulate you on the noble manner in 
which you have stood by your ship in the 
face of overwhelming odds—but why sac- 
rifice yourself, and those other brave ones 
with you on the altar of a misplaced pa- 
triotism? Already, as you see, the brave 
but mistaken Salnave is surrounded by 
defeat; the great Chevallier has thrown off 
the yoke of tyranny, and makes all native 
Haytians free and equal! Give him your 
allegiance, my brave ones—why perish 
with a sinking ship of a rotten state? I 
swear that your surrender shall be an hon- 
orable one, with all of the honors of war!’ 

I could see that Commodore Robes- 
pierre was powerfully affected by this im- 
passioned address, and for a moment he 
wavered. Then an inspiration seemed 
to seize him, and he drew himself erect 
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and threw out his chest—keeping well 
within the shelter of the turret, however. 

“Ah, Admiral, we appreciate your 
magnanimity, and thank you for your 
praise; but for us, surrender is impossible. 
Consider the degradation of the officers 
of this vessel without a command, home- 
less, levelled to the ranks of the poorer 
Cacos. No, Admiral, it can never be. 
We have lived as heroes—as heroes must 
we die.” His voice quivered with emo- 
tion, and the tears streamed from his eyes 
as he spoke. The Admiral in the boat 
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pages of the history of the Western con- 
tinent,””—at this the Admiral in the boat 
seemed far from reassured—‘and_ al- 
though surrounded by overwhelming odds, 
at least we need not die alone——”’ Sobs 
choked his voice. 

“Gallant man,” burst out the Admiral, 
“you overwhelm me with admiration. 
Come—I will propose terms that even 
you cannot refuse. Myself, I am a man 
of heart, and cannot endure the thought 
of so great a sacrifice. Come—you shall 
retain the command of your vessel—you 


‘* Hardly a dry eye on the ship.” 


was also overcome, and repeatedly passed 
his handkerchief across his eyes. 

The Commodore proceeded: “The sac- 
rifice will soon be over.” He cautiously 
stuck his head out through the port. “I 
see that the tide is rising, and in another 
hour we shall be afloat. Then, my friend, 
we will try to show you that we can give 
as well as take. With our fresh supply of 
coal, just taken from the dock before you, 
and our magazines filled with the ammu- 
nition obtained from our consorts, whom 
we learn that you have destroyed, we will 
yet make a fight that shall go down in the 


and all of those brave ones under you shall 
retain your positions—only subject to the 
great Victorin Chevallier! Can one be 
more magnanimous. And these others 
shall be the witnesses of my words!” 

“ And the pay, dear friend ?” 

“Shall be doubled!” 

“Comrade!” 

“ Brother!” 

At a motion from the Admiral, the boat 
was quickly pulled alongside, and the two 
officers fell into each other’s arms, weep- 
ing copiously. ‘There was, in fact, hardly 
a dry eye aboard the ship. 











EWFOUNDLAND and its caribou 
N have become topics of increasing 
interest to American sportsmen of 

late years, and with good cause. It really 
takes but little more time, if any, to arrive 
at hunting grounds where it may be fairly 
said that success depends only on the man 
behind the gun, than it does to get into 
some of the supposedly more accessible 
moose and caribou country in New Bruns- 
wick, from which many a good man has re- 
turned with a full magazine of cartridges 
and perhaps an “If” story. The journey 
can be made entirely by rail, with the ex- 
ception of the short run from Sidney to 




















NEWFOUNDLAND CARIBOU 


By RICHARD D. WARE 


My own experience a year ago is prob- 
ably the common one. The great im- 
pression gained from the sources which 
were available was that as winter ap- 
proached there was a great general mi- 
gration of all the caribou from the north- 
ern part of the island, “where they feed 
and bring forth their young,” to the south- 
ern part, and that in the spring they went 
back north again for the laudable pur- 
poses mentioned. The cause of these mi- 
grations was given as climatic, like the 
migrations of the birds. It seemed ob- 
vious from the authorities that during the 
summer the beasts were all as far north 






























































Port-aux-Basques, with unusual com- as they could get, which would mass them 
fort; and when you have left the train you in the great peninsula which makes the 
are on the trail, for in the caribou country northern end of the island, and that an 
something may happen the next minute. intended hunting trip for the early part 
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The Caribou Country in Newfoundland 
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Coming in from a Day’s Hunting. 


of September would have to be planned 
for that country. 

By good fortune, in July, we learned that 
the friend of a friend was fishing near a 
station in the southeastern part of the 
island. This was a chance for something 
definite, and he was written to. He stated 
that he saw caribou nearly every day. 
That seemed impossible, for according to 
the migration theory there ought not to 
have been a caribou within three hundred 
miles of him, and he was cross-examined. 
He refused to be shaken, and advised us 
to take his guides and come and see for 
ourselves. We went, and on September 
first were on our way due west into the 
country with “ Uncle John,” the guide, and 
his men. 

In September, caribou begin to appear 
in the “leads” in the Howley district, all 
working toward the south, mostly does, 
fawns and young stags, at first singly, 
or in twos and threes. As the season goes 
on they come in larger companies, as many 
as twenty or thirty, or even more, together. 
Some old stags will be with these com- 
panies, but they generally lag along be- 
hind as yet, as they are heavy and slow 
moving. This procession to the south- 


ward keeps on well through October, and 
then gradually ceases. This is the time 
when Howley is in its gory glory. The 
shooters lie on the points in the lakes and 
ponds, which interrupt the line of march, 
and shoot the caribou as they swim by. 
They patrol Sandy Lake stream in boats, 
and shoot them as they cross. Back from 
the water courses they camp, as they did 
along the railroad track until the recent 
law was passed prohibiting it, on the 
leads down which the animals travel, and 
shoot them from the tent doors. If sev- 
eral parties are camped on the same lead, 
as is frequently the case, the appearance 
of a good stag is the signal for a free-for- 
all sprint across the bog for the first shot, 
a sociable but hardly ideal method. of 
hunting such noble game. In the spring 
the animals go back again to the north 
through the same district. Here is the 
foundation of the migration theory. 

The twelve caribou we saw the first day 
in our southern hunting grounds exploded 
it, and we sought for the truth from our 
guide, philosopher and friend. His state- 
ments, borne out as they were by what we 
were able to observe, show that it is this. 
There is no general migration of the cari- 
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bou in the sense that they all go north 
at one season of the year, leaving none in 
the southern parts of the island, and all 
go south at another season, leaving none 
in the northern parts. Wherever there 
are great moss-producing barrens and 
bogs in the vicinity of woodland, there one 
will find caribou all through the year, 
north or south. As these conditions exist 
over practically the whole island, barring 
the mountainous west coast, one may put 
it more definitely, that one will find cari- 
bou over the whole island all through the 
year, the only qualification being that one 
will find them in the woodland country 
during one period, and on the barrens and 
bogs through another. 

The young caribou is born in May or 
June in the woods, where the doe has 
betaken herself after the manner of most 
wild creatures when such events are ap- 
proaching. The instincts and require- 
ments which led to banding together in 
the open country in the fall have lost their 
force, and the desire to be alone is the 
ruling motive in both sexes. The doe 
with her fawn has all she can attend to, 
and wishes not to be disturbed. The 
stags, and the does as well, begin to grow 
their new antlers about this time, and their 
sore heads and tender horns make them 
sulky and unsociable. 

About the last of August the does find 
their fawns are pretty sturdy youngsters. 
They can feed themselves and run from 
danger fairly well, and maternal so- 
licitude consequently abates considerably. 
They think it would be pleasant to go out 
into the open country and see other does 
and their fawns, and things generally, 
most usual desires in the feminine which 
need no further exposition. The young 
stags, whose spike or pronged horns have 
grown more quickly than the great 
branches of their elders, are filled with vain 
desires to exhibit them tosome appreciative 
doe or try them on another stag, and they, 
too, drift out into the barrens where they 
can see and be seen, joining the does and 
fawns which have preceded them. By the 
tenth of September, and generally a few 
days earlier, the older stags have stripped 
the last velvet from their antlers and pol- 
ished them on the trees. One can almost 


always tell what the summer environment 
of a stag has been from the color of his 
horns. 


Those that are dark-colored have 
a 
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been rubbed on spruces or junipers, which 
have exuded pitch upon them, to which 
dirt has adhered and been rubbed into the 
horn. The light-colored antlers have been 
cleaned on alders or birches, and have 


absorbed their more liquid, greenish 
juices. The stags have had their horns 


literally on their minds all summer, and 
their purpose dimly begins to dawn on 
them. They are not yet the truculent 
beasts they become a few weeks later, for 
one often sees several old stags together 
at this season; but they are prepared for 
the coming frays, and come forth into the 
open country, where they join those 
already assembled, as they have picked 
up each other here and there as they 
wandered about. 

By the first of October practically all the 
caribou have left the wooded country 
for the open, where the conditions for nat- 
ural selection for the reproduction of 
the species are most favorable. The 
breeding season continues through Oc- 
tober, with battles royal between the great 
stags for supremacy over the different 
herds, during which the younger stags 
avail themselves of all the opportunities 
which the contests of their elders make 
possible. Their duties to their race being 
accomplished, the beasts lay down their 
arms—or, to put it less metaphorically, 
their horns drop off—and settle down to 
more harmonious conditions for winter on 
the barrens, for here they find the deep gray 
reindeer moss which makes their favorite 
food supply, now that the woods have 
ceased producing. The winter winds 
blowing over the great expanses keep the 
snow from covering the moss too deep for 
the animals to get at it by pawing, a con- 
dition which is greatly helped by the fact 
that the first snow freezes into ice when it 
falls on the wet bog, making a glassy sur- 
face which prevents much drifting. They 
spend the winter wandering about looking 
for thin places to feed in, with an occa- 
sional meal of the black moss on the 
spruces when some fierce storm drives 
them to take shelter in the woods. The 
snow finally melts away, and the trees be- 
gin to leaf out again with the spring. One 
beast after another leaves the herd, goes 
back to some familiar haunt in the wood- 
land and begins another cycle in its ex- 
istence. 

Of the caribou we saw on the first day, 














eleven out of the twelve were does and 
fawns, not over three together. The one 
stag was a small one, by himself. All of 
them were feeding by the edge of the 
woods. 

On September 3 we traveled most of 
the day through wooded country on the 
way to some new barrens, and started sev- 
eral does with fawns in the thick of it. 
When we finally reached the barrens, a sin- 
gle doe at the edge of the woods was the 
only sign of caribou for miles. 

The next day nine were seen in the same 
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were counted that day. During the rest 
of our stay we saw an average of twenty- 
five caribou every day we hunted, with 
a good proportion of old stags among 
them. On September 11 we counted over 
fifty. From seeing no old stags at the 
beginning, it became so that we were able 
to pick our game. It is certain that the 
old stags are the last to leave the woods. 
Our hunting ground was a long wide 
valley between two heavily wooded ridges, 
stretching away westward into the interior, 
and our camp was at the eastern end of it. 





Our Camp in the Southern Hunting Grounds, 


locality—does, fawns and one spike horn. 
On the fifth the first old stag was shot in 
a strip of woods, still in velvet, and this 
one and another with him were the only 
large stags of the twenty-seven caribou 
that were seen. 

During the morning of the sixth we saw 
the first real herd, well out on the barren, 
a company of sixteen, does and fawns and 
two old stags, and in the afternoon came 
upon a trio of old stags traveling together. 
These three were out of velvet, as were all 
the stags we saw afterward. The does 
stay in velvet much longer. Thirty-three 


Nearly every day caribou would be seen 
coming from the wooded country to the 
eastward, up through the valley. None 
came by from the opposite direction. One 
would have said from the conditions in 
our vicinity that there was a general mi- 
gration of the animals from east to west, 
but on one trip a dozen miles or so to the 
westward we found the general line of 
travel to be toward the east. The fact 
was that our valley was the assembling 
ground for the caribou from the wood- 
lands on all sides of us. Our guide had 
killed them there in former years in every 
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month from October to April. We could 
see another great valley far in the distance 
beyond our northern ridge, where he had 
done the same thing. That was another 
assembling ground for the animals which 
spent the summer in the woods which sur- 
rounded it. One of our men said that he 
had recently gone ashore from a fishing 
vessel to a barren near the Straits of Belle 
Isle, and had found it strewn with innu- 
merable caribou horns. As they do not 
shed their horns much before December, 
there must have been caribou at that north- 


A Newfoundland Lake—Bordered by Wooded Caribou Country. 


ern part of the island well into the winter. 
The so-called migrations amount to noth- 
ing more than the assembling of the cari- 
bou from all directions on the barren 
grounds which may be nearest their sum- 
mer quarters, where they can find an 
ample food supply, and their subsequent 
dispersion to the woods in the spring. 
The conditions at Howley are entirely 
consistent with this conclusion. The 
country lying north of Red Indian Lake, 
east of Grand Lake, and south of the 
railroad, is a great expanse of moss-cov- 
ered barrens, extending north of the rail- 
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road through the Gafftopsail region as 
well. These barrens are the local place of 
assembly for the animals which do not 
have other barrens nearer their summer 
quarters. Those approaching from the 
south and east make no great showing, as 
they come in from a great circumference 
and have the whole wide country in which 
to travel. Those coming from the north 
follow along the northern slope of the 
mountains and converge through these 
valleys into this narrow space running due 
north and south between the lakes and 


river and the bay, which act as natural 
barriers. If they wander to the east, the 
bay turns them back. If they strike the 
lakes or river, they follow along their shores 
instead of swimming them, as their course 
has the same direction as their own. 
Hemmed in, they assemble more rapidly. 

There are half a dozen water-ways ac- 
cessible from the railroad in the eastern 
part of the island which lead into country 
which is practically untouched. The 
hunting would be honest and sportman 
by stalking instead of mere killing in the 
water and on the runways. 

















THINGS “ WUTH CONSIDERIN’” 


IDEES, ’PINIONS AND FEELIN’S OF CAP’N TITUS 


DON’T s’pose there’s a man browsin’ 
| ‘round on top o’ this terrest’al ball 
who is more agin the useless killin’ 
o’ fish and game then I am, and the 
amount o’ protests and letters thet hev 
been published in the papers callin’ ’ten- 
tion tua gas company on Long Island who 
hev been pourin’ their refuse intu one 0’ 
the bays, destroyin’ the oyster and clam 
beds and killin’ the fish by the thousand, 
when they could hev burned it at a little 
extra expense, has stirred me up tu fightin’ 
pitch. All o’ the people in thet locality 
are thoroughly roused up over the matter 
tu, but so far their protests hev been o’ no 
avail, nor hev their appeals tu the Board 
o’ Health. The water is covered all the 
time with a poisonous tarry substance, 
they say. I’d suggest thet if they won’t 
stop the nuisance, which is a crime tu in 
my eyes, thet a committee be ’pointed tu 
call on the official o’ the gas company who 
is responsible fer this state o’ affairs and 
cordially but firmly invite him tu take a 
bath in the aforesaid bay when this pois- 
onous tarry stuff is floatin’ ’round and 
then let him dry off in some neighborin’ 
hen yard where the hens are moultin’ 
some’ut. It’s a natural law, I think, thet 
we should hev sufficient game and fish tu 
eat, but I think, fer my part, it’s the duty 
o’ every human bein’ tu protect livin’ 
things from useless slaughter and waste. 

I see by the papers thet a Western per- 
fesser 0’ one o’ them ere colleges has as- 
serted in a lecture thet we Americans are 
gradually turnin’ intu Injuns. He says 
the climate and surroundin’s are causin’ 
us, and ’specially our children, to come 
back tu Injun looks, and eventually we’ll 
all be Injuns. I never thought on it be- 
fore, but you take some o’ these city folks 
who’ve been down here all summer bathin’ 
and fishin, ’specially the black-haired 
ones, they get so browned-up thet when 
you come tu think on’t they du look like 
Injuns in them ere swimmin’ suits, and 
down on the beach the other day four or 
five o’ them young fellers thet go tu col- 
lege, got together and gave what they 
called a college yell, and it was the nearest 


thing tu an Injun war whoop I ever 
hearn tell on. Personally, I don’t feel 
any war paint feelin’s comin’ over me, 
but maybe there’s somethin’ in what thet 
Western feller says. 

I’ve read in the papers with lots o’ in- 
terest the visit o’ our fleet o’ war ships 
tu furrin ports and the cordiality with 
which they were received by them furrin 
rulers who came aboard and looked our 
vessels over. S’pose we’d gone over 
tu England with a lot o’ old tubs jest 
good enough tu cruise ’round in, and 
visit our various interests in furrin coun- 
tries, and Uncle Sam should say to John 
Bull, “Come ’board, John, be glad tu see 
ye,” I think John would hev kinder 
looked over and said, “ Much obliged tu 
you, Sam, but I’m purty heavy and I’m 
afeard I might upsot those dories 0’ 
yourn if I stepped aboard.” Thet’s ’bout 
the way it would be in my ’pinion. I’m 
in favor o’ the best vessels in the world fer 
our Navy, and lots on ’em. 

Funny thing happened down here the 
other day in a thunder storm. Four hens 
were killed by lightnin’, and here fer fifty 
years I’ve s’posed, and most every one 
else ’round here has, thet you could’nt 
be struck by lightnin’ if you laid on a 
feather bed, but how can thet be when 
these hens was killed with their feathers 
on? I believe people hev been wastin’ 
time layin’ on beds in thunder storms. 
May not be so, but it looks like it tu me. 

Our weekly paper calls ’tention tu the 
fact thet hosses are wearin’ hats and the 
boys are goin’ bareheaded. ’Tis funny 
how things are changin’ ’round when you 
come tu think on it, ain’t it? Here the 
other day one o’ them city fellers caught 
a sixty pound bass with an eight ounce 
fishing rod and line, not much bigger 
then a good-sized linen thread, and Amos 
Hoskins hed a bass on about the same 
heft, a few days before, fishin’ with a cod 
line thet must hev been a sixteenth o’ an 
inch in diameter, and jest as he was goin’ 
tu lift it out o’ the water the line parted. 

It’s wond’ful, ain’t it? Customs are 
changin’ every day. 
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AMERICAN BALLS AND BRITISH GOLFERS 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON 





is to say the rubber filled—golf 

ball in Great Britain has been cu- 
rious as a spectacle. It has afforded a 
pleasant object lesson in human nature, 
and it has been interesting and instructive 
too, in its purely golfing results. Person- 
ally, I have perhaps had exceptional op- 
portunities for enjoying the spectacle, be- 
cause it so happened that by a friend’s 
good offices I was given a thoroughly good 
trial of the balls as far back as October, 
tgor, and have played with hardly any 
other kind of ball ever since. That is as 
much as to say that I had a six-months’ 
start with the balls over nearly all my 
fellow countrymen; I knew quite well what 
they were—their merits and their demer- 
its—and with this pleasant sense of superi- 
ority I could watch the discussion and 
often read most amusing opinions from 
those who would have been wiser to wait 
to publish opinions until they had tried the 
balls rather more fully. It is reported that 
the balls were submitted, on the American 
inventor’s behalf, to several trades people 
at a very early date of their introduction; 
but the experts, probably of the profes- 
sional class, to whom the British firms sub- 
mitted the specimen balls for trial, pro- 
nounced against them, and the firms 
would not touch the invention. 

The manner of reception illustrated by 
this story is typical. The Briton did not 
want to find the American ball a good one, 
so he did not find ita good one. Some one 
said that it had been bounced on the floor 
of the Stock Exchange and had gone on 
bounding about there, chucking one mem- 
ber after another under the chin, until it 
found its way to the fireplace, and from 
thence up the chimney and never was seen 
again. One quite expert authority said 
gravely that it was a good ball and would 
do all that was wanted of it, went very 
well off iron or wood, but would not putt 
off an aluminum putter. This is criti- 
cism that recalls the old days of chemistry 
or alchemy, when one substance used to 
be deemed to have a natural antipathy 
toward another. One expert, to whom 
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I lent a ball to try, played with it for a 
round or two, then solemnly announced 
that it was useless as an invention for play- 
ing golf, not because it was an expensive 
ball—for that was the common, and rather 
natural, complaint—but because it was a 
bad ball. It was too jumpy, he said. It 
would not putt. The general, the natural, 
objection to the ball at first, was, as I have 
hinted, that it was too dear. This looked 
right on the face of it, and for most people 
that was enough. The ball cost twice as 
much as a first class “gutty.” Naturally 
it looked expensive. The fact that it never 
was knocked out of shape and would last 
out three or four gutty balls only became 
obvious on fuller trial than yet had been 
given it. That was the kind of trial that 
required a little time, which also was nec- 
essary to establish the fact that the ball 
went very lightly off the club, subjecting 
its mechanism to far less strain and jar 
than the “ gutty”’ ball, and thus reacting 
as an economy with the other principal in- 
strument of the game. But what did not 
take any time to prove, but was obvious 
at once, was that if you lost a ball that cost 
half a crown it was a more expensive mat- 
ter than the loss of a ball that cost a shil- 
ling, and also that if you were one of the 
class of players that hits the ball hard and 
often on top of the head with the iron, the 
American ball was a very doubtful item 
of economy, because a hit of this kind 
cleft a very serious wound in it. But it is 
only the bad and the violent kind of player 
that did this. For the rest the ball was 
distinctly economical. 

Of course, when I make this claim for 
it I am not referring to the date when 
there was a “corner’”’ in these balls, and 
prices up to a guinea apiece were asked 
and obtained for them. That was an ab- 
normal condition in the relation of supply 
and demand that could not be expected to 
endure, and, of course, did not. With the 
ball at its reasonable price of twenty-four 
or five shillings a dozen, it was so superior 
to the “gutty”’ in ability to keep its spher- 
ical shape that the averagely extravagant 
player—the man who would use one 
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“ sutty”’ ball a round, let us say, as a fair 
average—would use an American ball at 
least three or four times as long; and even 
after that, the lack of paint was nearly all 
that was amiss withit. I shall not go so far 
as to say quite all, for even the best re- 
painted ball is not as good as a new one in 
consequence of the little knobs being beaten 
rather flatter than when first they come 
out of the mold. So far as my own ex- 
perience goes, no one has yet made a per- 
fect success of remaking these balls. But 
on the whole, especially to the steady 
player, who hit his ball truly and not very 
hard, the new ball soon proved itself a dis- 
tinct economy; so that objection to the 
ball gradually lost ground. 

But it was slow work convincing the 
Britisher of the ball’s excellence. He is 
not of a nature that quickly assimilates 
the new “notion,” and there were those 
with vested interests in gutta-percha who 
did not counsel him in favor of the novelty, 
and they were counsels that carried weight. 
But in the end the qualities of the ball were 
too good to be denied, and the date at 
which the ball received the hall mark of 
approval, which it has never lost, was the 
date of the amateur championship in the 
spring of 1902. It was not so much that 
both winner and runner-up in a very re- 
markable final played with the ball, but 
that a great majority of the less successful 
players used it, that it was fully on its 
trial, and that it came out of the trial with 
very marked success. Since then it may 
be said that everybody, speaking in a gen- 
eral way, has played with the American 
ball. The supply has been equal to the 
demand. It is established. 

So far, this is a little historical sketch. 
It may interest American readers to know 
in what way the new ball has, in my 
humble judgment, affected the game in 
Great Britain and the play of British 
golfers. The great feature of the ball, as 
compared with gutta-percha, is the ease 
with which it can be picked up from a 
hard, unfriendly cuppy lie, and the rela- 
tively greater distance that it can be 
driven with the iron clubs. These in- 
different lies—not the bad lies, but the 
ordinary lies that one gets for the second 
stroke—have always been the point in 
which the second-class player has been 
distinctly inferior to the first-class. If one 
had to name the point in the game that 
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was crucial, and made the difference in 
class, one would have said it was just 
this: that the first-class player could bang 
up his second shots from an indifferent 
lie as straight and as hard as his tee shots, 
but that the second-class player could not 
get the ball away from a lie of this char- 
acter—really the general character of 
second shot lies—without cutting the 
ball. He could not get it to rise without 
this cut or slice. With the new ball, to 
take that ball as the type of all the rubber- 
filled kind of which I believe it to have 
been the pioneer, the second-class player, 
as he used to be, can play those second 
shots almost as well as the first-class. 
There are, therefore, a good many play- 
ers that the ball has hoisted up a class, in 
this manner. There are other players 
that the ball has given a similar hoist in 
a different manner. Between first and 
second-class players there was not much 
difference in the length of the tee shots, 
nor, as between them, has the india- 
rubber filled ball affected this difference 
much. But as between second- and third- 
class players there was an appreciable 
difference in the length of the drive, and 
perhaps between them, this, rather than 
the way of dealing with the second stroke, 
was the crucial difference that distin- 
guished the classes. For a gentle hitter, 
such as the third-class player was apt to be, 
the new ball came as a great advantage 
to him from the tee. It put him at once 
on terms with the second-class player, 
and so hoisted him again—though not 
quite in the same manner as the player 
who was originally second-class—into a 
class above his previous one. 

So far it might seem as if I thought the 
effect of the new ball was altogether in 
the upward direction, but there is an 
exception to be taken. While preferring 
it for my own use to the “gutty,” and 
thinking that on the whole I gain a.slight 
advantage by its use, I am still quite cer- 
tain that a little of what-one gains through 
the green one loses in the putting and ap- 
proaching. The balance is still in the 
new ball’s favor, but its behavior in the 
shorter strokes reduces the inclination of 
the-balance. The cause that makes it 
less easy for the short game than the 
“gutty” is the very cause that makes it 
superior in the long game; namely, its 
greater elasticity and liveliness. The 
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truth is, that you do not want a lively 
ball for the approaching or putting; you 
do not want a ball that runs far off the 
pitch, nor one that is easily deflected by 
little roughnesses of the ground. And 
the new ball has these demerits. It is 
true that when the putting green is soft 
and the wind is not behind, you may 
drop the new ball quite as dead as a 
“sutty”; but if the green is hard, this 
is not the case. Its elasticity makes it 
bound and run more over a hard surface 
than the “gutty,” and down a wind itis 
carried on with a lower trajectory at the 
end of its flight than the “gutty,” and 
the natural consequence of this more 
acute angle of its fall, relatively to the 
ground, is that it goes forward more then 
a ball that falls more straightly. 

The British golfer, according to my ob- 
servation, has generally adopted the plan, 
probably in order to meet this difference, 
of approaching with a less lofted shot than 
he used to play with the “gutty” ball. 
It seems that the majority have found the 
best way of dealing with the novel element 
of difficulty introduced by the use of a 
ball that cannot be made to pitch as dead 
—in most conditions of ground—as a 
“sutty” is to attempt less loft and to cal- 
culate, with such exactness as he may, 
the run that the ball will make after pitch- 
ing from a slightly lofted shot. I do not 
think that this is quite as attractive a 
stroke to watch as the more lofted shot, 
but there is reason to suppose that it re- 
quires even greater skill and delicacy. 
For one thing, one cannot fail to perceive 
that it is so, when one plays with the more 
elastic ball, after using the less elastic; 
and, in the second place, we in Great 
Britain have had striking evidence to that 
effect from the fact that those whom the 
use of the new ball seems to have bene- 
fited above their fellows are remarkably 
good billiard players. Mr. Charles Hutch- 
ings and Mr. S. H. Fry are instances of 
two men who are far and away above the 
average at billiards—and one could cite 
other instances to the same effect—and 
whose game has been very strikingly im- 
proved by the use of the india-rubber 
filled ball. It would seem as if their 
natural delicacy of touch enabled them 
to overcome to a greater degree than is 
given to those less gifted in this respect 
the difficulty of putting and approaching 


with the india-rubber filled ball. They 
have, therefore, less than most of us to 
set to the debit side of the ball as regards 
the short game, while they reap to the full 
all the advantages that are to be credited 
to it for the long game. 

There is one respect, on the other hand, 
in which we should admit that the new 
ball gives a less exact test of skill than the 
old ball; namely, that a sclaffed, heeled, 
half topped, or toed shot goes relatively 
far better with a rubber-filled ball than 
with the “gutty,” and in this regard the 
accurate striker hardly gets the value for 
an accurately struck shot that he used to 
have. 

But, on the whole, striking the balance, 
the new ball seems to be the ball of the 
skilful and of the delicate player, the 
“outty” the ball of the strong, hard 
smiter. In general terms, that is how 
we have to sum up the comparison, and 
beyond that we cannot go. It is, more- 
over, to nine men out of ten, a more pleas- 
ant ball to play with, making the game 
more amusing; which, after all, is a deal 
to say. 

The question that is vexing golfing cir- 
cles very badly just at present is whether 
the ball is not making most of our courses 
too short. The theory commonly held is 
that courses should be laid out in dis- 
tances from tee to hole of a single shot or 
a multiple of a full shot. Other dis- 
tances fail to give perfect play its true re- 
ward. That is the ideal. But while our 
courses continually get practically shorter, 
by reason of the increased hardness of 
surface, due to constant tramping over 
them, which has the effect of making the 
ball, of whatever kind, run farther than 
it used to, on top of that here comes this 
new ball, which, with most players and 
with most clubs, will go rather farther than 
the “ gutty,”’ and the distances are, in con- 
sequence, still further reduced from the 
ideal measure. There is force in this 
criticism; hardly so much force as to make 
one wish the india-rubber filled ball had 
never been invented, yet enough force to 
make it desirable that something should 
be done. 

There has been vague talk of standard- 
izing the ball, which means barring every- 
thing but the “gutty ”; but people’s wish 
to play with the ball that is most agreeable 
is too strong for such a step as this. Still 
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something is being done—something in 
the way of lengthening courses by put- 
ting back the tees, of making the courses 
more difficult by multiplying bunkers— 
and that, no doubt, is the way that things 
will adjust themselves, until the inevitable 
time shall come when some pernicious 
genius shall invent a ball that will go ab- 
surdly far, in which case restrictive legis- 
lation as to the implements of the game 
will become a necessity. In the mean- 
time the result is rather to bring back the 
game to the condition in which it was in 
the time of feather balls; not because the 
feather balls were at all more elastic than 
the “gutty,” but because courses were at 
that time much more narrow, and the sides 


of the courses were fringed with whins 
that made the punishment of crooked 
play quite dreadful. The result of the 
widening courses has been to put a pre- 
mium on very hard hitting and far driving 
more or less irrespective of direction. It 
has made the game less one of skill than 
one of strength, speaking with relation to 
what it used to be. The new ball, by giv- 
ing increased value to skill and less to 
strength, compared with the relative val- 
ues of those gifts in playing with the 
“gutty,” has done much to reéstablish 
the old proportions. We accept the 
American invention, as Britons will, of 
course, with grumbling, but with grati- 
tude down in our hearts. 





THE PRIMORDIAL INSTINCT 


HEN danger threatens, it in- 
\/ y, variably sends out fearsome 
forerunners. We call these 
forerunners presentments. We have va- 
rious other names for them, too, but in 
reality it is the primordial instinct of self- 
preservation, an instinct handed down to 
us from the shadowy past, when man 
lived close to nature. The man of the 
Stone Age slept, as it were, with his instincts 
awake. To all appearances he sleeps at 
the mouth of his cave, when suddenly he 
leaps to his feet, weapon in hand, glaring 
fearfully about him. An animai has ap- 
proached the danger line and the primor- 
dial instinct had sent in its alarm call to 
the sleeper. 
An old prospector had been telling va- 
rious tales and finally drifted into a dis- 


cussion of presentments. 


“Several years ago,’’ said he, plucking 
a brand from the camp fire and lighting 
his pipe, “several years ago I was pros- 
pecting along the divide between Rapid 
Creek and Spring Creek. I was pretty 
much interested and the afternoon was 
gone before I knew it. Just as the sun 
went down I started for my cabin about 
ten miles away. It was a warm summer 
night and there was no moon, and I had 
quite a time finding a trail through the 
timber. I fell over logs, crashed into 
quaken asp and thrashed through under- 
brush, until I finally made up my mind to 


camp for the night. Accordingly I felt 
around on the ground, found some dry 
pine needles, and in a moment had a 
blazing fire. Piling some pitch ping on 
the fire I went to sleep. How long I 
slept I do not know. I had been dream- 
ing of some one calling me from a great 
distance, when suddenly I awoke and 
found myself on my feet, facing the dark- 
ness. When I turned toward what was 
left of the fire, just a few glowing embers, 
I was conscious of a feeling of relief, just 
as though I had passed through some 
great danger. I built up the fire and re- 
mained awake and watchful until it was 
light enough to see. 

“Then I walked down the cajion, and, 
coming across a spring, knelt down to 
drink. It was then I discovered that I 
had had a visitor during the night. His 
tracks were plentiful about the mud of 
the spring. Doubtless the mountain lion 
—for it was a lion—had come very close 
to me while I was asleep. The fire being 
almost out, the brute was considering 
jumping on me when I sprang to my feet 
and give him the scare of his life.” 

For just one moment the old prospector 
had thrown off the husk of civilization 
and stood watchful and alert, even as 
the Stone-Age man sprang from his fitful 
slumber to face the danger that threatened 
him from the darkness, a danger with 
glowing eyes and cruel teeth. 

Robert V. Carr. 
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AN ALL-ROUND SPORTING DOG 


THE BEAGLE GROWING POPULAR 


By A. HENRY HIGGINSON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY N, L. 


HE beagle is of a very ancient breed. 
| It is said that Good Queen Bess 
was the possessor of a pack so 
small that they “could be carried in a 
lady’s glove,’ but I am inclined to think 
that if the chronicler had said one of this 
famous pack could be ensconced in a 
lady’s glove he would have been nearer 
the truth. William III. also had a pack 
of beagles, which he is said to have hunted 
on a visit to Welbeck in 1695. George 
IV. had a pack, and one of his best por- 
traits is in company with his small pets. 

Just when beagles were introduced into 
America I do not know; but the first im- 
portant hounds that came in recent years 
were Champion Ringleader and Cham- 
pion Lonely. Many a good beagle can 
trace his pedigree back to one or another 
of these. During the last ten years bea- 
gles have taken a tremendous stride. In 
1896 James L. Kernochan, master of the 
Hempstead Beagles, made a large im- 
portation, most of them coming from the 
kennels of Mr. J. Otho Paget and Mr. T. 
Johnson. In tgoo his pack was broken 
up, his hounds going for the most part 
to the kennels of G. Mifflin Warton and 
those of the Middlesex Hunt. In 1g00 
Mr. H. 'T. Peters imported the champion 
bitch Bangle from the kennels of Mr. 
Johnson. 

Few dogs show such diversity of type. 
In England the hounds which win at the 
Peterboro’ Hound Shows do not win at 
the Kennel Club Shows. This is one 
phase of an old controversy between the 
two types, which are, first, the old-fash- 
ioned beagle, heavy and slow, possessing 
throat and the beagle eye, as it is called; 
second, the hard, keen hound, with 
shoulders, legs, and feet made for run- 
ning; clean at the throat and all over— 
in short, small fox-hounds. These dogs 
are undoubtedly developed by the hunting 
man, and the older beagle breeders, in 
their sorrow at seeing the first type disap- 
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pear, accuse the riding element of doing 
away with all the good attributes of the 
beagle. The standard of the National 
Beagle Club of America should be in the 
hands of all interested in this dog. 

I am supposing that you have made up 
your mind to keep a pack of beagles, and 
that you have bought two or three couples 
of good ones. First decide what you want 
to do with them. Are you going in for 
small ones, or are you going to breed up to 
the fifteen-inch limit? Do you want them 
as fast as you can breed them, or do you 
want to hunt the hare on foot? Finally, 
do you care anything about bench-show 
quality? You will find it pleasant to have 
a pack which can at times win honors. 

If you want to hunt on foot, you would 
better not get your hounds over twelve or 
thirteen inches; but if you are a riding 
man, and wish to travel fast, get them just 
as near the extreme limit of height as pos- 
sible. Whichever you decide to do, stick 
toit. Draft out all hounds, however good, 
which are not of the desired height, or 
you’ll never get a good-looking pack. Also, 
if a dog lags, draft him; if he runs too far 
ahead of the pack, draft him; vour perfect 
pack should run in a bunch, and the pro- 
verbial blanket should cover them. If you 
want speed, breed to dogs that have clean 
sloping shoulders, muscular quarters, and 
the best of legs and feet. Beware of the 
hound that has poor feet, or loaded shoul- 
ders, or crooked legs, if you want to go fast. 
Your pack should look like a pack of small 
fox-hounds. As to color, black, white, 
and tan are the best; they can be seen bet- 
ter at a distance although any good hound 
color is quite correct. 

Such a pack as I have described is not 
what many beagle men in England and 
America are trying to get to-day. There 
is an element which likes the slower, heav- 
ier hound better than the hard, keen one. 
They talk of the lack of beagle expression 
in the more modern hound, and insist that 
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beagle character is being lost. Such dogs 
are all right when speed is not wanted, 
and very useful to the shooting man; but 
as hounds to be ridden after, they are use- 
less, and I prefer, even in the foot beagles, 
to get a lack of speed through size and not 
through form. 

My advice to prospective breeders is, 
therefore, use imported dogs, or dogs 
which have a strong strain of English 
blood in them. Avoid the old pop-eyed, 
throat type of American beagle. 

Inbreeding is all right if done in moder- 
ation, and is one of the best ways I know 
to produce small hounds, but one must be 
careful not to carry it too far. When you 
want to infuse new blood into your kennel, 
get it on the dam’s side, if possible. Don’t 
use a stud dog of which you know little. 

There aie two methods of rearing pup- 
pies, raising them at home and “ walking” 
them out, as it is called, to farmers around 
the country. I have found this latter 
method most successful. As soon as the 
pups are weaned, they are taken by some 
farmer who cares for them until they are 
brought into the Hunt Club’s annual 
puppy show to compete for substantial 
cash prizes offered by the Club. All the 
younger hounds then go back to the ken- 
nels at which they were whelped, and in a 
few weeks they are hunting with the rest 
of the pack. Hounds raised in this way 
are much healthier and better developed 
than those raised at the kennels, as, they 
get much better care than would be be- 
stowed on the individual in a big kennel 
where there are fifteen to twenty others of 
the same age. 

For hunting, a man must have hounds 
that fully understand their work, therefore 
the beagle should become accustomed to 
the report of a gun at an early age, anda 
good way to accomplish this is to fire a gun 
off at feeding time, which will teach the 
youngster to associate the noise with some- 
thing pleasant. All hounds, no matter 
what they are used for, should be taught 
to come to a horn at once, no matter what 
they are doing, and this is best accom- 
plished by always calling them to their 
meals with it. 

If a dog is to be used for hunting rabbits 
or hares, he should be taken into the cov- 
ers with some old hound who knows his 
business. The young dog will pick it up 
very fast. Hounds that are to be hunted 
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in packs should be pack-broken—that is, 
they should be taught to go quietly behind 
the master with their kennel mates, and 
not attempt to hunt or leave the pack un- 
less ordered to do so. If they are to be 
hunted on horseback, they should be taken 
out as soon as they come in from walk in 
the spring, between the master and whip, 
and they will soon learn that as long as 
they stay in that position no harm comes 
to them. Be very careful of rating at 
young hounds too much, or using a lash 
too freely. Once scared, it will take them 
a long time to get over it. I generally take 
my hounds out at first coupled to some old 
dog, and they soon learn what todo. A 
young hound that breaks continually with- 
out being told will soon ruin the discipline 
of a pack, and should get a good deal of 
punishment. He will soon find that the 
whip lash is an unpleasant thing and will 
stop bolting. 

The young hounds will learn to hunt 
soon enough. After following the pack 
a time or two, they will be hunting them- 
selves. In drag hunting be sure that 
young hounds get a good share of drag 
meat, no matter how far behind they are. 
It encourages them. 

It is always a good plan to have your 
feeder call the hounds over at feeding 
time; or, better still, do it yourself. They 
should be taught not to enter the feed 
room until called by name; when once 
they learn this, you will find them much 
easier to control. Teach them to cast 
where you wish, by simply waving your 
hand in the direction in which you want 
them to hunt, and speaking some word 
they are used to. All these little things 
make up a perfect whole. 

A few words in regard to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of suitable kennels 
in which to keep the dogs we are consid- 
ering so carefully. Of course, if a man 
keeps only one or two, he can treat them 
much as he would any other dog; but it 
is for the prospective owner of a pack 
(and I call anything over two couple a 
pack) that I am writing. If a man has 
three couple, he will have four or five be- 
fore he knows it; and the minute one has 
enough to employ a kennel man, it costs 
very little more to keep ten couple than it 
does five. 

Hounds of all kinds, and beagles in par- 
ticular, are so constituted in the matter of 
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temper, that it is possible to keep many 
together in the same room; this makes 
them much easier to keep than dogs like 
bull-terriers or fox-terriers, which are lia- 
ble, if kept together, to create such havoc 
in one night as to render many of them 
useless for a long time. 

If possible the kennels should be on high 
ground; the southern slope of a hill is the 
best. Such a situation commands two 
very great advantages, sun and good drain- 
age. Dampness in kennels is often the 
cause of distemper and rheumatism. 


. . 


\ 


In the 


As a pattern I can recommend the Mid- 
dlesex Hunt Kennels. These are forty 
feet long, by fifteen feet wide. On to this 
long rectangular building is built at right 
angles a small wing twelve feet square, 
also facing south. In this room the work- 
ing pack live. The other part of the build- 
ing is divided up into seven rooms, which 
are used for whelping, with the exception 
of the first one, in which the kennel man 
sleeps, and the middle one opposite the 
pack-room, which is used as a cook and 
feeding room. All the floors, with the ex- 
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ception of the kennel-man’s room, are 
concreted, so that they can be washed; 
which, of course, is a most important 
item. 

The five whelping-rooms have a roomy 
bench three feet square and raised four 
inches off the ground, with a board around 
the edge to keep in the bedding. These 
benches are removable, and are of hard 
pine, so that they can be washed and 
disinfected when necessary. The pack- 
room has a bench all around it, eigh- 
teen inches high and three feet wide, 
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sloping slightly away from the wall. These 
benches are also of hard pine, and, like the 
others, are provided with hinged edges. 
In this room are two doors, one leading 
into the feed-room, and one to the yard; 
the latter has in it a small door for the pas- 
sage of the hounds in and out. The feed- 
room has on each side two large troughs 
running the length of the room, for feed- 
ing, and a stove on which to boil the food. 
A large hotel stock-pot is best for this, with 
another smaller pot for boiling meat. Ifa 
grain bin and medicine closet were added 
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in this room, they would be extremely con- 
venient. 

As food, I find that a diet of cereals, 
Indian meal, wheat, and rice, boiled to a 
mush and then fed cold, is the best thing. 
Of course, milk, and also meat, should be 
given to bitches with pups. Meat should 
be given to a working pack. At the Mid- 
dlesex Hunt Kennels we feed out twenty 
pounds of meat a day during the hunting 
season, and ten pounds the rest of the year. 
This is for about fifteen couples. Fresh 
water should be on hand all the time, and 
should be kept in the sleeping-rooms and 
constantly changed. Some hounds need 
more than others; the light feeders should 
always enter the feed-room first, and be 
given a good chance before the others are 
let in. 

Disinfectants can not be too freely used. 
More disease is caused by slovenliness and 
dirt than by anything else. 

In England it is common to hunt on foot 
—that is, to run the hare with a well- 
trained pack, taught to follow the game, 
through all its turnings, to the death. 
Many of the English schools and colleges 
have packs of their own, and the sport is 
one of the most delightful and invigorat- 
ing I know of. Nothing is more fascinat- 
ing than to watch a well-trained pack of 
these little hounds work out a delicate line 
in a thick bit of cover where bunny has 
made a fling. But it takes good wind and 
muscles to follow on foot, and many prefer 
to go on horseback. 

Mr. J. Otho Paget, well-known to Amer- 
ican beagle men as the breeder of many of 
the best hounds imported to this country, 
says: “I do not wish to lay down the law, 
but in my opinion the only sporting way of 
hunting the hare is to follow her on foot— 
that is, ina moderately level country with 
a fair amount of grass. There, with a 
pack of hounds not exceeding fourteen 
inches, the odds are about the same as in 
fox hunting—three to one on the hare. 
Beagling is becoming more popular every 
day, and there are now several recognized 
packs that hunt regularly, showing capital 
sport and affording an immense amount of 
pleasure to a class of men who cannot 
afford to ride. For a professional or busi- 
ness man fox hunting is generally out of 
the question—it takes up too much time— 
and keeping only one hunter is expensive; 
but most men can get off for a few hours 
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once or twice a week for a run with bea- 
gles. It is splendid exercise, and there is 
no finer phase of hunting.” 

It seems to me that if this kind of hunt- 
ing were taken up in the United States, it 
would do much to improve the health of 
the class of men spoken of above. In 
England almost every college and school 
has its beagle pack; why not in America ? 
Why would it not be a good idea if college 
packs were kept in Yale, Harvard, Prince- 
ton, and other colleges, and also at the 
big preparatory schools, like Groton, St. 
Mark’s, and others. At Yale, I am glad to 
say, a pack is being got together. Beagles 
are easy to raise and easy to look after, and 
is it not more sport to follow a pack of little 
hounds hunting a wild creature than to 
run after a fellow-man who drops bits of 
paper at short intervals. Drag hunting 
on foot is, to my mind, out of the question, 
unless very small hounds are used. It 
would take a very good runner to keep up 
with even a twelve-inch pack; and no man 
could last two miles with a pack which was 
close to the fifteen-inch limit. 

In America three or four packs are now 
hunted on foot. That belonging to Mr. 
John Caswell, of Pride’s Crossing, Mass., 
is hunted regularly all the fall on horse- 
back, and in winter on foot. They are 
quite a large pack, their standard being 
about fourteen and a quarter inches. Mr. 
G. Mifflin Wharton, of East Islip, Long 
Island, keeps five or six couples of thirteen- 
inch hounds, and these show annually very 
good sport hunting Northern hares, which 
are quite plentiful near there. The 
hounds of Mr. George B. Post, Jr., and 
Mr. J. W. Appleton, are hunted irregu- 
larly at Bernardsville, N. J. Hares have 
been introduced in these two latter places, 
and have, I am told, flourished. The 
hounds of the Middlesex Hunt, of Lincoln, 
Mass., regularly kept for drag hunting, 
are sometimes hunted on foot in winter 
with fair success; but they are too fast to 
keep well in sight. Drag hunting is al- 
most unknown in England, and it flour- 
ishes much better in America, which is not 
possessed of the natural advantages of the 
mother country. 

Drag hunting is considered by many to 
be a poor sport; but I can assure those who 
have not tried it, that a pack of fast beagles 
can show about as much sport after drag 
as any other kind of hunting. In America 
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the hunting man is cursed with two great 
disadvantages, wire and lack of time. For 
example, suppose hounds get running a 
hare across a nice bit of open country, with 
the field coming along nicely behind. 
Imagine the feelings of the master, if he 
sees his pack go through a barbed-wire 
fence into the field beyond. He can’t fol- 
low, and by the time he has gotten round 
the obstruction his pack may be out of 
sight or hearing. With drag hunting this 
may be obviated, as, of course, the drag 
can be laid to suit the country. And let 
me tell you that those little hounds can 
run a bit. It takes a good horse to keep 
up with them, particularly if the run is at 
all stiff. 

In the South beagles are used a great 
deal for shooting. This requires hounds 
which are very steady, as it is quite im- 
possible to keep near them all the time. 
All over the United States, even in the 
West, many men simply keep a few bea- 
gles to shoot over, and get very good sport 
out of it. To me, one loses a great deal of 
sport in not letting a hound kill his own 
game. 

Field trials for beagles are held annually 
in the United States, a thing which does 
not exist in England at all. The reason 
for this is obvious. In America the main 
use of the beagle has been shooting—the 
hunting element is quite new—and for 
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shooting, many men use only one or two 
hounds. Field trials for beagles are held 
by the National Club on Long Island, by 
the New England Club in Massachusetts, 
and by the Central Club in Pennsylvania. 
A Western club is, I believe, now being or- 
ganized. In all these trials the object is to 
try out the hounds against each other, and 
the hound that hunts best individually 
wins. The hounds are run two ina heat, 
and the process of selection goes on till the 
winners are decided upon. Trailing, 
driving, harking, voice, and obedience are 
all taken into consideration. Each dog is 
shot over, and a gun-shy hound, no mat- 
ter how well he hunts, is not considered. 
Pack stakes, so called, are run; but a pack 
in these trials is composed of four hounds 
only. 

For the shooting man these trials are all 
very well, but for a person who likes to see 
hounds hunt together in a pack there is 
little interest. No hunting man cares 
whether his hounds are gun-shy or not, so 
they hunt well. 

Hounds of the type that win at field 
trials are often slow as compared with a 
really fast pack, although in some cases I 
have seen field-trial dogs that could run 
with anything. In England, where shoot- 
ing is seldom indulged in, field trials 
would be of little value, unless it were to 
try first one pack and then another. 
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THE GOOD TOURING ROADS OF JAVA 


By T. PHILIP TERRY 


HEN the journeying cyclist or 
motorist quits the tourist-infested 
route on which Singapore is the 
East Indian rest-house, and sails across 
the equator toward the rarely visited isl- 
ands of the Dutch Archipelago, new pleas- 
ures unadulterated by crimson-covered 
guide-books and their ubiquitous posses- 
sors await him at every turn. Not the least 
of these pleasures is to escape for a time 
the fever of Occidental progress noticeable 
now in every Oriental port of importance. 
For the great ships which pulse like rest- 
less shuttles between Europe and Cathay 
-exchanging the spices, the tea, the ivory, 
and the silks of the East for the wonderful 
steel mechanisms of Europe and the West 
—are slowly infusing their matchless en- 
ergy into the drowsy inhabitants of this 
tropical world. 
The change from progress to content- 


ment is soon apparent, and Singapore, 
with its enchanted streets, bathed in equa- 
torial sunshine and aflame with the lush 
colors of the Orient, is scarce down be- 
hind the horizon ere groups of green and 
peaceful islands pop their palm-plumed 
heads above the sea. 

Once clear of the great marine highway 
binding the East to the West, the ship 
slows down and almost drifts with the tide 
as she timorously picks her way between 
palm-fringed islands and submerged coral 
reefs. Through the sequestered ocean 
lanes connecting these peaceful and prim- 
itive worlds come naught save native proas 
and an occasional ship of commerce. The 
soft breezes, which steal across from island 
to island, are heavy with the odor of spices 
and frangipanni and the heart is lightened 
by the thought of a hurtling, seething civ- 
ilization left behind. 
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Long before we came to the inner bay 
of our destination a score of Malay and 
Madoera proas raced out to meet us. They 
made a pretty spectacle as they crowded 
through the narrow roadway and then 
spread, fan-shaped, to catch the morning 
breezes. Beating upto the sides they threw 
iron grappling hooks aboard, and, by 
means of the fiber ropes attached climbed, 
like the pirates they were, to the deck. 
Then, as the ship held to her course, the 
proas drew away to the end of attached 
but lengthened ropes, resembling, as they 
were towed along, a school of swordfish 
flanking a harried whale. 

The Malays, with their blood cousins of 
the Dutch Archipelago, are bold, venture- 
some, and turbulent people. The _ in- 
stincts of a buccaneer lie fallow in all of 
them, opportunity alone being required 
to quicken it into life. Even in these 
peaceful days Cantonese junks often sail 
southward from Hong Kong, never to re- 
turn, and the dread memory of Admiral 
Keppel, meting out the swift vengeance 
of Great Britain, is all that confines pi- 
ratical enterprise to insignificant craft. 
The Madoera proas of these corsairs in 
embryo are the most picturesque and 
highly decorated of Eastern ships. While 
not so richly carved as the Burmese paddy- 
boats, nor yet so fascinatingly medieval 
as the Chinese river-junks, they are 
uniquely attractive to alien eyes. They 
carry large sails, generally of woven bark, 
but some of the modern boats use canvas; 
and these are very attractive when taut in 
a breeze. At a distance, they resemble 
white butterfly wings or the wind-filled 
loops of a double bowknot. 

The ropes and tackle are of native man- 
ufacture, prepared from bamboo and other 
forest products. Unlike the swift Ma- 
laysian proa, pointed at both ends and 
sailing well in either direction, the Ma- 
doera proas have high, curiously shaped 
poops with broad but easily managed rud- 
ders. The woodwork is profusely deco- 
rated in vivid greens, reds, and yellows, 
and multi-colored streamers often fly 
from the mastheads. When filled with 
naked natives, beating time on drums and 
cymbals to weird Malay war-songs, these 
boats are strangely picturesque, particu- 
larly when scudding before a monsoon 
gale and leaving a trail of foam and song 
as they go. For genuine seaworthiness 
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Eastern boats are generally superior to 


Occidental craft of a like tonnage. Long 
and perilous voyages are oftentimes un- 
dertaken in them, and accomplished suc- 
cessfully. With a strong bamboo out- 
rigger—like that of a Singalese catama- 
ran—a well-built proa is practically un- 
sinkable. 

From the custom-house steps, descend- 
ing Venetian-like below minimum tide 
line, a score of brown hands reached out 
for my wheel. In a trice it was whisked 
away and carefully deposited under a 
cool, spacious shed. The central figure 
in this was a very hefty Hollander pro- 
tected from wind and weather by a fish- 
net singlet, baggy sarong trousers of a 
marvelous pattern, and a large bloodstone 
ring worn on the right index finger. 

Though distressingly fat this custom- 
officer was the embodiment of that cour- 
tesy from which the stranger in Java is 
never far removed. 

It is two English miles from the dock 
to the top of the town where the Hotel 
Wynveld stands on the Djalan Embong 
Malang. The road starts away invitingly 
beneath a seemingly endless tunnel of tall 
palms and widespreading tjemara and 
waringen trees. On the right the Kali 
Mas flanks it for a considerable distance, 
and squalid Chinese warongs and atap- 
roofed native huts line up on the left. In 
their vistas of swarming life and tropical 
color the streets resemble those of a Bom- 
bay or Cairene bazaar, but in neither of 
these places would one see the astonishing 
amount of nudity here displayed. 

After passing the quaint Prins Hendrik 
fort, with its unused moat and _ battle- 
mented walls, from which aspiring weeds 
are growing, the road leads up to a typical 
Dutch drawbridge awkwardly spanning 
an arm of the Kali Mas. This offshoot 
of the river separates the hum and bustle 
of the native from the quieter reaches of 
the European town. The Dutch rulers 
have wisely segregated immigrants to Java 
in circumscribed areas known as kam- 
pongs or compounds, and each native set- 
tlement, be it Chinese, Singalese, Arab, 
or Malay, furnishes its characteristic smell 
and note of color to the landscape. The 
streets of the foreign town are hetter kept 
than those of the compounds, and I am 
glad to quit the dubious fragrance of the 
latter, the cobbles and the malodorous 
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person of king coolie, for the smooth mac- 
adam of the Sourabaija streets. 

As I wheeled along the busy thorough- 
fare linking the commercial and residential 
settlements half the population appeared 
riding American bicycles. ‘Tawny-haired 
Gretchens, bare armed and clad in 
blowsy white bloomers; pudgy mater- 
familias; heavy Dutch boys and count- 
less Eurasians of both sexes spin along the 
streets. The equatorial sun proves not 
the only scorcher over this tropical island. 
Nor does dexterity confine itself to Amer- 
ican towns, for some of these happy wheel- 
ers ride upright, with folded arms, con- 


sciously proud of the achievement of not 
requiring a handle bar. A snorting little 
“Stoom-Tram” with a clangorous bell, 
monopolizes much of the street with its 
rails, but the wheelmen form the ma- 
jority and they are evidently a power, 
for they flag the engineer when they wish 
him to concede the right of way. 
Residential Sourabaija is more like a 
gigantic park than an ordinary section of 
atown. The fine bungalows of the Hol- 
landers nestle in the midst of noble grounds 
covered by a riot of tropical vegetation. 
The absence of pavements heightens the 
park-like effect, and the roads leading in- 
ward from the thoroughfares offer fasci- 
nating vistas to the pedestrians thereon. 
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A Polynesian Proa, 





Few countries of the East have finer 
roads than Java. The early Dutch gov- 
ernors had a mania for making good 
roads; a mania ably assisted by the forced 
native labor then in vogue. At their in- 
ception the roads were well made and they 
have been admirably maintained. They 
now gridiron the island from east to west. 
When the Dutch forced the native Rajahs 
to make roads through their respective 
districts they likewise suggested rest- 
houses for the travelers that were to come. 
These houses are at the ends of easy 
stages, and generally situate in or near 
anative village. The villagers are usually 


polite and helpful, and in exchange for 
silver florins, eggs, fowls, fruit, and rice 
are promptly forthcoming. 

No Javanee wears a shoe, and of all men 
he dislikes pebbles on a path. When a 
barefoot native comes up with a pebble on 
the highway he does not round it as a Chi- 
naman would. Instead, he stops, grasps 
the offender between his prehensile toes 
and, with a dextrous sidewise kick, flings 
it in the adjoining jungle. No steam 


roller can impart the finish that countless 
naked feet give to a well-made road, and 
this is exemplified by the island highways. 

The bicycle or auto may go the length 
of Java and it were a grumbler who would 
ask for better roads. 


The country is 

















by no means level, but the mountain 
passes repay the climb, for from them are 
obtained vistas of amazing and _ never- 
fading beauty. Like those of Japan, the 
mountain roads of Java almost always 
parallel the sea, and to the incomparable 
loveliness of the Indian Ocean is added the 
thrilling roar of giant volcanoes pouring 
fire and smoke into the summer air. 
Scattered along these hill roads are health 
resorts containing hotels of which no 
country would feel ashamed. Not the 
carpeted, stuffy, steam-belching ant-hills 
of our modern cities, but great-roomed 
bungalows with polished floors, modest 
furnishings and wide “homestead”’ halls. 
From the colonnaded verandas girdling 
these peaceful mountain nests a thousand 
miles of game-haunted woodland and 
drowsy blue sea often stretch away before 
the enchanted eye. The pure, invigor- 
ating air intoxicates you with a light- 
hearted gladness. Given a capacious 
“rocker,” a pipe, a book, and a somnolent 
forgetfulness of all things, social and pro- 
gressive, and you have the poet’s “day of 
gold in an age of iron.” No tourist in- 
flux has made the island hotels exorbi- 
tant as to charges, and the Hollander’s 
rijs-tafle is filling and satisfying. From 
almost every one of these mountain re- 
sorts delightful trips to elevated lakes or to 
active craters can be made. Ina way, the 
highland roads are as good as those of the 
lowlands, and the plateaus sometimes afford 
level reaches that are perfect for wheeling. 

The Dutch residents nearly all speak 
English, but when in the interior of the 
island a handbook of Malay will prove 
of inestimable value in treating with the 
natives. Malay is so easily learned that it 
is as current as the Dutch coins. The 
European residents, the native chiefs, the 
hotel and railway employees, all speak the 
disconnected but musical language of 
Malacca. With a deftly shuffled vocab- 
ulary of a hundred Malay words the vis- 
itor will find no lingual difficulty in cross- 
ing the country. 
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The stranger is required to obtain a 
local passport as soon as he reaches Java. 
An exceedingly small fee and no difficulty 
attend the securing of this from one’s 
consul. The paper is rarely asked for, 
but it must be forthcoming should the oc- 
casion require it. 

April, May, and June are the most suit- 
able months for either an automobile or 
cycling trip. The cool but rainy West 
Monsoon has then passed, leaving the 
roads well washed, hard, and fine. 
Through the purified air one can then 
obtain the best mountain views, for dur- 
ing the later months heavy mists often 
obscure them, hiding the craters and val- 
leys under rain-soaked clouds. Fevers 
lurk in the lowlands during the East Mon- 
soon, which begins in July and ends in 
October. At this season wheeling is next 
to impossible, as the country is steaming 
hot and often flooded under torrential 
rains. 

Java contains so many places of interest 
to the touring wheelman that it were im- 
possible to enumerate them all in a paper 
of this length. The island extends over 
about ten degrees of longitude and is, 
therefore, a bare six hundred miles long; 
but in its narrow compass it unites a range 
of interests difficult to find assembled in 
other lands. The native strongholds of 
mid-Java are sustainedly picturesque to 
the Northern eye, and they lie on the di- 
rect route between Sourabaija at the east 
and Batavia at the west. From the native 
cities of Djokjakarta and Soerakarta many 
side trips to the coast and to Buddhistic 
ruins are feasible. The roads are always 
good, oftentimes magnificently shaded 
and flanked for miles by villages and 
kampongs. 

The Javanese are a slothful but happy 
people, and the Dutch rule them in a way 
admirably suited to the native tempera- 
ment. Though the island is peopled by 
many tribes and clans, from the Straits of 
Bali to those of Sunda, the cyclist will meet 
with courtesy from all. 





HUNTING SHEEP IN WESTERN ALASKA 


By JAMES H. KIDDER 


I left the Kadiak Islands in a 

schooner which we chartered to 
take us to the Kenai Peninsula, where we 
were going for the white sheep which range 
on the mountains lying back from the 
coast some thirty miles. The hills may be 
reached by one of several rivers. It takes 
only two days of hard river work to ascend 


[erie the last of July, Blake and 


some of these streams, but we determined. 


to select a country more difficult to enter, 
thinking it would be less often visited by 
the local native hunters. We therefore 
chose the mountains lying adjacent to one 
of the large inland lakes—a district which 
took from a week to ten days to penetrate. 

When we reached the lake which was to 
be our base of supplies, we decided that 
each should take a light outfit and push on 
until we came upon rams, and there to 
make our shooting-camp, the natives tak- 
ing the trophies out to the permanent 
camp on the lake and packing back 
needed provisions. 

At noon of August 22d Blake and his 
outfit started for his shooting-grounds at 
the eastern end of the sheep range, and 
shortly after my outfit was under way. 
My head man and the natives each carried 
packs of some sixty pounds, while I car- 
ried about fifty pounds besides my rifle, 
field-glasses and cartridges; even my dog 
Stereke had some thirty pounds of canned 
goods in a pack-saddle. 

After two days’ hard tramping, mostly 
above timber, and with few good camping 
places, we were among the sheep, and as 
hunting in these hills is at best hard work 
I decided to keep the camp as high up as 
we could find wood and water. The next 
morning as we started on our first real 
hunt the day was dull and the wind was 
fortunately light, for it generally sweeps 
over these rugged, barren summits with 
great velocity. 

We had been gone from camp but little 
over an hour when, on approaching a 
small knoll, I caught sight of the white 
coat of a sheep just beyond. At once 
dropping upon my hands and knees, I 
crawled up and carefully peered over to 


the other side. We had unconsciously 
worked into the midst of a big band of 
ewes, lambs and small rams. I counted 
twenty-seven on my left and twenty-five 
on my right, but among them all there was 
not a head worth shooting. 

This-was the first great band of white 
sheep I had seen, and I watched them at 
this close range with much interest. Soon 
a telltale eddy in the breeze gave them our 
scent, and they slowly made away, not 
hurriedly nor in great alarm, but reminding 
me much of tame sheep or deer ina park. 
Man was rather an unfamiliar animal to 
them, and his scent brought but little dread. 

From this time on until darkness hid 
them, sheep were in plain view the entire 
day. Inashort while I counted over one 
hundred ewes and lambs. 

We worked over one range and around 
another, with the great valley of the river 
lying at our feet, while beyond were chain 
upon chain of bleak and rugged moun- 
tains. Finally we came to a vast gulch 
supposed to be the home of the large 
rams. My men had hunted in this section 
two years before, and had never failed to 
find good heads here, but we now saw 
nothing worth stalking. By degrees we 
worked to the top of the gulch, and com- 
ing to the summit of the ridge paused, for 
at our feet was what at first appeared but 
a perpendicular precipice of jagged rock 
falling hundreds of feet. 

We seated ourselves on the brink of this 
great gulch, and the glasses were at once 
in use. Soon Hunter—my head man— 
saw rams, but they were so far below that 
even with my powerful binoculars it was 
impossible to tell more than that they car- 
ried larger heads than some other sheep 
near them. 

It was impossible to descend the cliff at 
the point where we then were, so we moved 
around, looking for a spot where we might 
work our way down, and finally found one 
where it was possible to descend some 
fifty yards to a sort of chute. Mov- 
ing with the greatest caution, we finally 
reached the chute, and after a bit of bad 
climbing found the slide rock at the lower 
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end, as we had expected, but it took us a 
good two hours to get low enough to tell 
with the glasses how big were the horns 
the sheep carried. 

There were eight rams in all. A bunch 
of three small ones about half a mile away, 
and just beyond them four with better 
heads, but still not good enough to shoot; 
and apart from these, a short distance up 
the mountain side, was a solitary ram 
which carried a really good head. The 
bunch of three was unfortunately between 
us and the big sheep, and it required care- 
ful stalking to get within distance of the 
ones we sought. When we were still a 
long way off we showed ourselves to this 
bunch of sheep, and they took the hint 
and went slowly up the crags. 

Although the four had become suspi- 
cious from seeing the three go slowly up 
the cliff on our approach, still they had 
not made us out, and the wind remained 
favorable. Lying close long enough for 
them to get over their suspicions, we cau- 
tiously stalked up to within some two 
hundred yards. Again we used the glasses 
most carefully, but could not see the big 
ram, which had come down toward the 
others from his solitary position. Sud- 
denly the sheep became alarmed and 
started up the mountain. I expected each 
second to see the large ram come out from 
behind the boulders, and therefore with- 
held from shooting. But when he did not 
appear, I turned my attention to the four 
which had paused and were looking down 
upon us from a rocky ridge about four 
hundred yards above. As they stood in 
bold relief against the black crags, I saw 
that one carried horns much larger than 
the others, which proved to be the big 
sheep our carelessness had allowed to get 
so far away. My only chance was to 
take this long shot. We had been crossing 
a snow-bank at the time, and I settled my- 
self, dug my heels well in, and with el- 
bows resting on my knees took a steady 
aim. I was fortunate in judging the cor- 
rect distance, for at the report of my rifle 
the big ram dropped, gave a few spasmodic 
kicks, and the next minute came rolling 
down the mountain side, tumbling over 
and over, and bringing with him a great 
shower of broken rocks. I much feared 
that his head and horns would be ruined, 
but fortunately found them not only un- 
injured, but a most beautiful trophy. The 
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horns taped a good thirty-four inches 
along the curve and thirteen and one-half 
inches around the butts. 

That night the weather changed, and 
thenceforth the mountains were con- 
stantly enveloped in mist, while it rained 
almost daily. These were most difficult 
conditions under which to hunt, for sheep 
have wonderful vision, and can see a hun- 
ter through the mist long before they can 
be seen. 

A week after killing the big ram we 
visited again this great basin, but found 
nothing in sight, and cautiously moved a 
little higher toa sheltered position. From 
here we carefully scanned the bottom of 
this large gulch, and soon spied a bunch 
of ewes and lambs, and shortly afterwards 
three medium-sized rams. When we first 
saw them, one had become suspicious and 
was looking intently in our direction, so 
we crouched low against the rocks, keep- 
ing perfectly still until they once more be- 
gan to feed. When they had gradually 
worked over a slight knoll, we made a 
quick approach, cautiously stalking up to 
the ridge over which the sheep had gone. 
I had expected to get a fair shot at two 
hundred yards or under, but when I 
peered over, nothing was in sight. I con- 
cluded they had not gone up the mountain 
side, for their white coats against the black 
rocks would have rendered them easily 
seen. I therefore started to walk boldly 
in the direction in which we had seen them 
go, thinking they had probably taken 
shelter from the gale behind some rocks, 
and that I should suddenly come upon 
them. 

I had only gone some paces when we 
located them standing on a snow patch, 
which had made them indistinguishable. 
I sat down and tried to shoot from my 
knees, but the wind was so fierce that I 
could not hold my rifle steady, so I ran as 
hard as I could in their direction, looking 
hastily about for some rock which would 
protect me from the gale. 

The sheep made up the mountain side 
for some three hundred yards, when they 
paused to look back. I had by this time 
found a sheltered position behind a large 
boulder, and soon had one of the -rams 
wounded, but, although I fired several 
shots, I seemed unable to knock him off 
his feet. Fearing that I might lose him 
after all, I aimed for the second ram, 
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which was now on the move some dis- 
tance farther up the.mountain, and at my 
fourth shot he stopped. Climbing up to 
within one hundred and fifty yards, I 
found that both the sheep were badly 
wounded and were unable to go farther, 
so I finished them off. What was my sur- 
prise to find that the larger ram had seven 
bullets in him, while the smaller one had 
three. 

The weather continued unfavorable for 
hill shooting until the 3d of September, 
but that day opened bright and clear, and 
fearing lest the good weather might not 
last, we made an early start, and traveled 
some distance before we saw sheep; but 
having once reached their feeding-ground, 
I had the satisfaction of watching more 
wild game than on any previous day. 
But though we saw a multitude—one band 
of no less than forty-eight—we failed to 
get a single shot. Late in the afternoon, 
on the return trip to camp, we paused for 
a brief rest and a smoke, and here Hunter 
sighted two lone rams in a gulch at the 
top of the mountain above us. By this 
time we were both pretty well used up, 
but the glasses showed that they carried 
good heads, and I determined to stalk 
them even if it meant passing the night 
on the hills. So we worked our way up 
to the top of a ridge which commanded a 
view of the gulch in which the sheep were 
grazing, but they had fled some distance 
away by the time we reached the place 
where I had expected to shoot, and were 
at too long a range to make my aim cer- 
tain. However, I could count on several 
shots before they ran out of sight, and 
even at such a distance I hoped to get one, 
and possibly the pair. Both sheep car- 
ried good heads, but I aimed at the one 
which stood broadside to me. Hunter, 
who had the glasses, told me afterward 
that the ram with the more massive horns 
got away, but I succeeded in wounding 
the other so that he was unable to move. 
Knowing he would shortly die, and that I 
could find him the next morning, we at 
once started at our best pace for camp. 

The following day we were literally 
wind-bound in camp. It was not until 
the day after that we could set out for the 
wounded sheep, which eventually we 
found not fifty yards from where we had 
last seen him. It was a long and hard 
climb to reach him, but he carried a very 





pretty head with massive horns of over a 
full turn. I found that two shots of the 
seven which I had fired had taken effect. 

Two days later the native arrived from 
the main camp with more provisions, and 
brought a rather interesting letter from 
Blake, from which it was clear that I had 
been hunting at a great disadvantage in 
my district, and that there were propor- 
tionately more big heads among the sheep 
at his end of the range. I at once deter- 
mined to retrace my steps to the main camp 
and follow up his trail. 

Therefore, the next morning (September 
7th), we shouldered our packs and went 
over the mountains to our main camp. 

Starting out from the main camp, we 
soon found the tracks of Blake’s party, 
which led up a moraine, and carried us 
over much quicksand and through many 
glacial streams, icy cold. Finally we 
came to where Blake had started up the 
mountain side, and with all due regard to 
my friend, his trail was not an easy one. 
About noon it began to rain, but we 
pushed upward, although soon soaked to 
the skin, and came out above timber just 
at dark. The next morning broke dis- 
mally, with the floodgates of the heavens 
open and the rain coming down on our 
camp in torrents. Later in the afternoon 
we succeeded in getting some wood to 
burn, and had a square meal. While we 
were crouched around the fire the natives 
saw sheep on the hills just above us, but 
it was raining so hard that it was impossi- 
ble to tell if they were rams. In fact, 
when sheep’s coats are saturated with 
water they do not show up plainly, and 
might easily be mistaken for wet rocks 
when seen at any distance. 

The next day opened just as dismally, 
with the storm raging harder than ever, 
but by eleven o’clock it began to let up, 
and we soon had our things drying in the 
wind, for the clouds looked threatening, 
and we feared the rain would begin again 
at any time. 

As we were short of provisions and de- 
pended almost entirely upon meat, my 
head man and I started at once for the 
hills. Climbing to the crest of the moun- 
tains on which we had seen the sheep the 
evening before, and following the summit, 
we soon saw a large and two small rams 
feeding on a sheltered ledge before us. 
We much feared that they would get our 
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scent, but by circling well around we suc- 
ceeded in making a fair approach. I 
should have had an excellent shot at the 
big ram had not one of the smaller ones 
given the alarm. The gale was coming 
in such gusts that it was difficult to take a 
steady aim, and at my first shot the bullet 
was carried to one side. I fired again just 
as the sheep were passing from view, and 
succeeded in breaking the leg of the big 
ram. Hunter and I now raced after him, 
but the hillside was so broken that it was 
impossible to locate him, so my man went 
to the valley below, where he could get a 
good view and signal me. 

It is always well in hill shooting to have 
an understood code of signals between 
your man and yourself. The one which 
I used and found most satisfactory pro- 
vided that if my man walked to the right 
or left it meant that the wounded game 
was in either of these directions; if he 
walked away from the mountain, it was 
lower down; if he approached the moun- 
tain, it was higher up. 

As Hunter, after reaching the valley and 
taking a look with the glasses, began to 
walk away, I knew that the sheep was be- 
low me, and I suddenly came close upon 
the three which had taken shelter from 
the gale behind a large rock. Very fre- 
quently sheep will remain behind with a 
wounded companion; especially is this so 
when it is a large ram. Now, unfortu- 
nately, one of the smaller rams got be- 
tween me and the big one, and as I did 
not want to kill the little fellow the big 
ram was soon out of range. But he was 
too badly wounded to go far over such 
grounds, and I soon stalked up near, when 
I fired, breaking another leg, and then, 
racing up, finished him off. This ram 
carried a very pretty head, thirteen and 
one-quarter inches around the butts and 
thirty-six and three-quarters inches along 
the curve; but, unfortunately, the left horn 
was slightly broken at the tip. It was 
undoubtedly an old sheep, as his teeth 
worn to the gums and the ten rings around 
his horns indicated. 

When a ram’s constitution has been 
undermined by the rutting season, the 
horns cease to grow, nor do they begin 
again until the spring of the year, with its 
green vegetation brings nourishing food, 
and this is the cause of the rings, which, 
therefore, indicate the number of winters 
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old a sheep is. This was my head man’s 
theory, and is, I believe, a correct one, for 
in the smaller heads which I have exam- 
ined these rings coincided with the age 
of the sheep as told by the teeth. Up to 
five years the age of a sheep can always 
be determined by the teeth; a yearling 
has but two teeth, a two-year-old four 
teeth, a three-year-old six teeth, and a 
four-year-old or over, eight teeth, ora full 
set. 

The next day, the 13th, and Friday 
opened dismally enough, but by the time 
we had finished breakfast the mountains 
were clear of clouds, and there was no 
wind to mar one’s shooting. Suchcon- 
ditions were to be taken advantage of, and 
Hunter and I were soon working up the 
ridge well to leeward of the place where 
we had seen the sheep the night before. 
The white coats of these sheep against the 
dark background of black moss-covered 
rocks render them easily seen, but we now 
failed to sight any even on the distant 
hills. Therefore we pushed ahead, going 
stealthily up wind and keeping a careful 
watch on all sides. We had crossed over 
the ridge and worked our way just below 
the sky line on the other side of the 
mountain from our camp, never expecting 
that the sheep would work back, for they 
had seen our camp-fire on the night be- 
fore. We had traveled nearly to the end 
of the ridge and were just about to cross 
and work down to a sheltered place where 
we expected to find our game, when 
Hunter chanced to look back, and in- 
stantly signaled me to drop out of sight. 

While we had been working around one 
side of the summit the sheep had been 
working back on the other side, and we 
had passed them with the mountain ridge 
between. Fortunately, they were all feed- 
ing with their heads away, or they must 
have seen us as we came out on the sky 
line. My man had the glasses, and as- 
sured me that there were two excellent 
heads. We now felt quite certain that 
these were part of a band of sheep I had 
seen at a distance a week before and had 
been trying to locate ever since. 

We cautiously dropped out of sight and 
worked back, keeping the mountain ridge 
between us. We were well above and had 
a favorable wind and the entire day before 
us. It was the first and only time upon 
these hills that the conditions had all been 
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favorable for a fair stalk and good shoot- 
ing. Hunter did his part well, and brought 
me up to within one hundred and twenty- 
five yards of the rams, which were almost 
directly below us. They had stopped 
feeding and were lying down. Only one 
of the smaller sheep was visible, and my 
man advised me to take a shot at him, 
and then take the two large ones as they 
showed themselves. Aiming low, I fired; 
and then, as one of the big rams jumped 
up, I fired again, killing him instantly. The 
smaller one that I had first shot at went 
to the left, while the one remaining large 
ram and the second smaller one went to 
the right. The latter were instantly hid- 
den from view, for the mountain side was 
very rough and broken, and covered with 
large slide rock. I raced in the same 
direction, knowing well that they would 
work up hill. But hurrying over such 
ground is rather dangerous work. Soon 
the two sheep came into view, offering a 
pretty quartering shot at a little under a 
hundred yards. The old ram fell to my 
first bullet, and I allowed the smaller one 
to go and grow up, and, I hope, offer good 
sport to some persevering sportsman five 
years hence. 

While Hunter climbed down and 
skinned out the heads I turned in pursuit 
of the one which I had first fired at, for we 
both thought he had been hit, having seen 
hair fly. I soon located him in the dis- 
tance, but he showed no signs of a bad 
wound, and as his head was small I was 
glad that my shot had only grazed him. 

The larger ram measured thirteen and 
one-quarter inches around the base of the 
horns, and thirty-seven and five-eighths 
inches and thirty-seven and seven-eighths 
inches along the outer: curves. These 
were the longest horns of the Ovis dalli 
that I killed. The other ram measured 
thirteen inches around the horns, and 
thirty-four and one-half inches along the 
outer curve. 

While we were having tea that after- 
noon we chanced to look upon the hills, 
and there, near the crest of the ridge, was 
one of the small rams from the bunch we 
had stalked that morning. He offered a 
very easy chance had I wanted his head. 
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It is worthy of note that these sheep seem 
to have no fear of the smell of blood or 
dead comrades, and on several occasions 
I have observed them near the carcass of 
some ram which I had shot. 

The next day opened perceptibly cooler, 
and the angry clouds overhead told us to 
beware of a coming storm. As I now had 
seven heads, five of which were very hand- 
some trophies, I concluded to take Hun- 
ter’s advice and leave the high hills. 

Our hill shooting for the year was now 
practically over. Had the weather been 
fine it would have been an ideal trip; but 
with the exception of the 3d and 13th of 
September every day passed upon the 
mountains was not only disagreeable, but 
with conditions so unfavorable that it had 
been almost impossible to stalk our game 
properly; for when I had been once wet to 
the skin the cold wind from the glaciers 
soon chilled me to such a degree that I was 
unable to remain quietly in one place and 
allow the game to get in a favorable posi- 
tion for a stalk. I had been obliged to 
keep constantly going, and this frequently 
meant shooting at long range. With the 
exception of the rams shot on the 13th of 
September I had killed nothing under 
three hundred yards. Therefore, much 
of the sport in making a careful and proper 
stalk had been lost. 

My success with the white sheep had 
come only with the hardest kind of work, 
but I now had five really fine heads, 
which I later increased to six—my limit. I 
was quite satisfied with the measurements 
of these horns along the curve, but had 
hoped to have shot at least one which 
would tape over fourteen inches around 
the butts, which would be extreme, for 
the horns of the white sheep do not grow 
so large as those of the common Rocky 
Mountain variety. They are also much 
lighter in color. I believe that large and 
perfect heads will be most difficult to find 
a few years hence in this section, and the 
sportsman who has ambitions in this di- 
rection would do well not to delay his trip 
too long; for this range of hills is not over 
large, and unless these sheep have some 
protection, it is only a question of time be- 
fore they will be almost entirely killed off. 











LITTLE OUTDOOR STORIES 


MY FIRST 


HOPE no one will be 
so impolite as to ask 
how many years ago 
this happened. It 
is of no importance. 

x Whatever took place 

thencouldtakeplace 








now: and that makes it all timely. 
Thanks be! the woods do not change if 
man leaves them alone. 

Being a city-bred youngster, I was as 
green as the hemlock boughs, and so went 
into the Adirondacks prepared for any- 
thing from moose to rattlers. Our expe- 
dition was nothing more than a three-day 
fishing trip to Jessup’s River in Hamilton 
County. The party was of four—three 
young men and the guide. The other two 
were used to the woods. I had never 
slept outdoors. 

I admit in the beginning that we were 
unnecessarily uncomfortable. We were 
boys enough to think it “ hardyand manly” 
to rough it where there is not the slightest 
need of being uncomfortable. We carried 
nothing but lines and hooks, an ax, a fry- 
ing-pan and coffee-pot, some bread, and 
some salt pork, matches, pipes, tobacco 
and our clothing. No sugar, no blank- 
ets, no rubber coats, no fire-arms, except 
a toy-revolver of 22-caliber. I had a tiny 
sketching outfit, but otherwise I have 
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named the whole commissariat. The 
necessities were there, the luxuries all were 
sternly discarded. 

We left the hotel in single file, the guide 
ahead wearing his pack-basket, and set- 
ting us a true woodsman’s pace which, 
with our shorter legs, we pluckily followed. 

The first thing that amazed me—the 
green hand of the party—was the guide’s 
action on coming to the edge of a little lake 
that lay in our way. To save two or three 
rods of the trail, the guide didn’t turn out 
for a little thing like a shallow lake, but 
walked directly into the water without even 
turning his head or saying by your leave. 
As my companions said nothing either, I 
considered it the “ custom of the country,” 
and splashed along in their footsteps. I 
had on cotton baseball shoes, and they 
were soaked through at once. 

Like Pharaoh’s fugitives, we made the 
crossing in safety, and still went on with- 
out remark. Then we came to a little 
stream with high banks. A single log led 
across it, and the guide proceeded to cross 
with the ease of Blondin, the tight-rope 
walker. Again my friends followed suc- 
cessfully, and then turned to see me per- 
form. As I reached the middle of the log, 
keeping my center of gravity well within 
my base, as I had learned to do in school, 
they kindly lent me such aid as is to be de- 
rived from sneers and cat-calls. Conscious 
of rectitude, I went on serenely: but all at 
once a rotten piece of bark on which I stood 
gave way, and all was over, but the cheering. 

Obedient to nature’s great law, I 
dropped into the water and: into several 
feet of mud that lay hospitably outspread 
beneath. My companions found this an 
amusing episode; and, although my rep- 
utation for truth and veracity had always 
been excellent, they received with derisive 
cheers my careful explanation about the 
treacherous bit of bark. I offered in vain 
to exhibit the log and the bark; but they 
refused to return, and treated the whole 
matter as closed. 

I was now soaked through up to the 
breast line. But that did not delay the 
procession for a moment. 





Soon after we struck into the woods, and 
began at the same time to climb up a slight 
hill. Here I made my first acquaintance 
with the common alders of the Adiron- 
dacks—the most clinging thing in the veg- 
etable world, barring thorns. I did not at 
first notice the way the guide got over 
fallen trees. I treated them as nature’s 
challenge to a hurdle race, and at first 
leaped them gaily, despite about one 
hundred and sixty pounds of weight. The 
gaiety of the leap became steadily less, 
however, as my breath was shorter. Then 
I took notice of the guide, and saw that he 
surmounted the little logs by placing a 
knee upon them; and was not too proud 
to sit upon the larger ones while he drew 
his legs over. This had not been taught 
me at Yale, but it seemed a lesson worth 
taking then and there, and therefore I 
followed his example. 

When we were about half-way up this 
first long hill, I suddenly found that I was 
done for. I had been a good walker and 
had never suspected for a moment that I 
was not going to keep up with the rest; but 
I simply could not go on, and I gave a fee- 
ble yell, and said, when they turned round: 

“T’ve got tostop. Ican’t goon. Hold 
up a while.” 

The guide stopped at once, put down 
his basket, and the others, though pre- 
tending to be entirely unwearied, seemed 
quite willing to sit down. Ina few min- 
utes the guide said: 

“Give me those matches of yours.” 

I drew out the water-soaked box and 
handed it over. Stepping to a tree near 
us, he chopped out a bit of bark, cut a re- 
cess, and then, having dried the matches 
somewhat in the sun, put them into the 
little “ hunky-hole,” and restored the slab 
of bark to its place. 

“Those may come in handy, some day,” 
was his only remark, and then we again 
tackled the alders and the fallen trees and 
the rocks and the other queer things that 
you find when trying to walk where the foot 
of man has never trod. 

This walk kept up until nightfall, only 
broken by one incident. At one time the 
guide suddenly turned to me, saying: 

“Give us that popgun of yours.” 

I handed over the toy-pistol—a queer, 
self-cocking, pepper-box, five-barreled ma- 
chine, with an extreme length of some four 
linear inches. 
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He could not restrain a sniff of disdain 
as he leveled this deadly weapon. I 
looked to see whether he purposed to slay 
Indians, bears, panthers or moose, but 
saw nothing. I was looking about half a 
mile too far away. He fired. Then he 
swore. Then he fired and swore some 
more. After four discharges of lead 
pellets and oaths, he took more careful 
aim and shot a partridge that had been 
sitting on a branch about five feet from the 
pistol’s mouth. 

Apparently the partridge had as little re- 
spect for the revolver as had the guide. But 
the fifth shot cut the partridge’s head off, 
and we secured the quarry. Then the re- 
volver was returned to me with the remark 
that it was the foolishest derned thing the 
guide had ever seen. Then, I felt hurt. 
Now, I agree with him. 

It was now dark enough to make walk- 
ing in the woods impossible, and so the 
guide concluded to stop for the night. We 
built a small fire, toasted or dried some 
of the bread, fried a little pork, fared 
sumptuously on that, and then lay down 
on the bare ground without blankets or 
anything but a few hemlock boughs under 
us, and went to sleep with our feet to the 
place where the fire had been. 

Before long a thunderstorm arrived and 
soaked us all to the skin. No one seemed 
to think this any reason for mending the 
fire or finding or making a shelter, and I, 
again supposing it to be the “ custom of the 
country,” tried my best to sleep through 
it. Being tired to death, I did finally 
shiver myself asleep and slept till morning. 

Early the next day we struck the river, 
where we expected to find trout. My idea 
of trout-fishing—entirely bookish—led me 
to expect a sneaking approach to the water 
with due care to avoid one’s shadow 
alarming the timid trout, without the 
snapping of a twig, or even a cough or 
a sneeze. Bated breath I also thought 
necessary for trout fishing. 

But this was in the Adirondacks, and 
some time ago. The guide calmly soused 
into the water, making noise enough to 
shock a grampus. We all followed, and 
then all four began fishing ahead of us as 
we walked up stream. The guide used a 
fly, the rest worms. We all caught fish. 
They caught trout. I seemed to favor 
chub. Just why I caught three chub to 
every trout I haven’t an idea. Perhaps 
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it was because I came in the rear of the 
procession. 

I have no desire to extenuate the gron- 
kies, black-flies or mosquitoes. We 
smoked until our tongues were wooden, 
and then blew through our pipes; but if 
there is a particular brand of tobacco 
that attracts winged pests, we must have 
had that kind. 

We caught about thirty pounds of trout. 
During the afternoon I wandered with one 
companion about a mile ahead of the other 
two. Then we sat down on two very com- 
fortable rocks with our feet in the water, 
and filled our pipes. It was one of the few 
times during our trip that we really felt like 
smoking comfortably. The pipes filled, 
my friend said: 

“Give us a match.” 

“Heavens!” I exclaimed feebly, “mine 
were all soaked long ago. I’ve slipped 
into the water and sat down in it about 
forty times this afternoon. You haven’t 
a match?” 

“Not a match.” 

So there we waited while the other two 
loitered along with the matches in their 
pockets, catching that sickening food 
known as brook trout. (We had dined, 
supped and breakfasted on it for two 
days.) 

My friends wore knickerbockers—an 
unusual thing in those days. They were 
every-day trousers reupholstered and ab- 
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The 
I was told my trouser 


breviated. I had long trousers. 
guide had_ boots. 
legs would be torn. 

“These,” I had answered with a supe- 
rior air, “are English woolen.” 

After about eight hours in the woods I 
had only fringes below the knees. I have 
mentioned my baseball shoes. They were 
supposed to be “outing shoes.” After my 
walk in the woods and my wading in the 
trout stream their soles were resolved into 
their original brown-paperish pulp. I only 
mention these facts to show how well I was 
equipped. 

That night we came to a house—a lean- 
to of poles covered with hemlock boughs. 
We had believed it empty, but found that a 
few myriads of mosquitoes were giving an 
open-air concert in and around it. I don’t 
know how many there were, but I believe 
late-biters had to use the old bites for lack 
of new places to drill wells in us. 

The next day we went home. We car- 
ried a big load of fish, which our landlord 
at the hotel put in the ice-box until we 
should eat our way up to them through the 
stale ones he had already in storage. 

It was in many ways an absurd trip, but 
after all it was real roughing it—and it did 
us all good. I was proud that I hadn’t 
grumbled, and remember with great 
pleasure the guide’s kindly remark, on 
our return, that I was “a backwoods 
philosopher.” 





AN 


OCTOBER PARADOX 


By ALOYSIUS COLL 


LL summer long the zephyr wooed the leaf 
In vain, with pleading suns, and driving storms; 
Then sullen came and went, his ardor lost, 
His greeting curt, his word a breath of frost— 
Red blushed the leaf, and swooned into his arms! 


Long summer days I wooed my love in vain, 
Flouted to scorn by lake and changing sea; 

I met her, brown October in my mood, 

Frost in my heart and autumn in my blood— 
Straightway she smiled, and gave herself to me! 
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with a sigh, seeing that his last 

cast had been also without re- 
sult. “Ther river air as blue as ther sky, 
an’ ther noise uv hit as hit drools along 
ther shallers soun’s jes like them tree- 
frogs does when they is a cryin’ fer rain. 
Le’s gie the thing up, ’Squire, an’ go out 
thar in ther shade an’ res’.” 

“But I’m not tired,” I objected. 

“Naw?” replied my companion. “ Hit 
may be that yer air not, an’ yit yer will 
be some time an’ then yer’ll ’buse yerse’f 
fer a missin’ uv this here chanst.” He 
sighed and looked at me with compassion. 
“But,” he continued, “’taint ever? man 
whut knows how ter res’.” 

Now to rest and to fish are terms syn- 
onymous, and the ability to abstain from 
effort is the hallmark of a fisherman. 
Moreover, there is a subtle philosophy 
in the rejoinder of my ‘friend. There are 
men who are awkward in idleness—but 
we must not blame them; the good God, 
perhaps, has made them so. 

So I yielded to Wash. “Come,” said 
I, motioning with my hand toward a 
cluster of “sweet-gum” trees that stood 
near the foot of the hill and at the farther 
edge of the “bottom.” There is a spring 
under those trees, and there also Wash has 
hidden a gourd. 

In truth, it was a time of drought. For 
six weeks there had been no rain, and the 
“thunder heads” on the horizon seemed 
full of mockery. The cotton plants, too, 
had shriveled and the corn blades had 


| " air too drouthy,” said Wash, 





twisted themselves into little rolls which 
were parched at the ends and _ yellow. 
Moreover, the tree-frogs were calling: 
“Rain, rain, rain!’”” The middle of the 
summer had come, and it was dry. 

At the spring I took the gourd—how 
much that man has missed who, in the 
heat of July, has never quaffed water from 
a gourd!—and I dipped it deep and lifted 
it full to the brim. The color of the 
gourd was that of mahogany, the water 
was crystalline. I thought of the folk 
back in town who had only water coolers 
and ice, and I laughed. Then I drank 
and rested, and rose up and drank again. 
Afterward, we sat down to lunch. 

“What air this here, Squire?”’ Wash 
had picked up my bottled olives, and was 
regarding them curiously. 

“Try one,” I suggested. 

He took out an olive, bit it, and threw 
it away. 

“*Simmons!” he remarked in disgust. 
“*Simmons done up in brine. Say, 
’Squire, air hit a joke o’ yourn or air them 
things r’aly made ter eat ?” 

It seemed to me that Wash was becom- 
ing sarcastic, and I replied with due se- 
verity. 

“They are olives,” I said. “There arc 
people who eat them—sometimes I eat 
them myself.” 

Wash sighed with an air of patient res- 
ignation. “Wa-al,” he remarked, “thar 
is no accountin’ fer tastes, ez ther ole 
’?oman said when she kissed ther cow; 
an’ time passes an’ we all does fade ez a 
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leaf. Hit ’pears ter me ’at you is a fadin’, 
Squire. Hit r’aly do—not yer nose, fer 
that is jes’ red like hit allers wuz, but yer 
appertite, I mean. I shorely has knowed 
ther time when yer wuddent ha’ tetched 
them roun’ things in that thar bottle. 
Yer usen ter eat green watermillions— 
stoled ’em mostly—an’ half-ripe peaches, 
an’ sour-grass; an’ yer’d go a fishin’ uv 
a Sunday—” 

I am a member of the church and I do 
not fish on Sundays. It may be that by 
accident, on the Sabbath day, while idly 
trailing a hook in the water—but Wash 
gave me no opportunity to explain all this. 

“but,” he continued, without hesita- 
tion, “yer shore wud ha’ balked at them 
green ’simmons.” 

I had no disposition to argue the ques- 
tion. I dislike arguments anyway, for 
although they are often long drawn out, 
yet it is easier to reach a conclusion than 
it is to arrive at the truth—besides, Wash 
usually gets the better of me. 

So I did not reply immediately. I fin- 
ished my lunch and looked out across the 
fields into the gray distance where the 
heat waves rose and shimmered above 
the dry, sun-hardened soil. 

“ How thirsty the world is!” I presently 
remarked. “The very earth seems to 
pant.” 

“T dunno,” replied Wash. “I dunno 
whe’er ther groun’ is a pantin’ er not, but 
I is, anyhow.” 

“Hard on the farmers for the drought 
to come just now,” I added. 

“Yas,” returned Wash. “Hit air, but 
this here drouth aint nuthin’ ter ther 
drouth whut we had out here along about 
eighty-two. Squire, hit wuz ackshally 
so hot in ther sun ’at I could smell my hat 
a scorchin’.” 

“There wasn’t any crop made then,” I 
remarked with conviction in my tones. 

“Naw,” replied Wash, “thar wuzzent. 
Nobody, ’ceptin’ me, made skacely any 
crap at all.” 

I opened my eyes wide. 
asked. 

Wash nodded his head lazily. “Yas,” 
he continued, “I wuz a farmin’ a little that 
yeer, an’ when ther drouth come an’ I 
seed that ther cotton an’ ther co’n wuz 
gone, I jes’ sot my wits ter work. Sciunce 
’ull do mos’ ever’thing, Squire, sciunce 
an’ reasonin’, So I tuk a res’ an’ studied 
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the thing. How does they raise craps 
whar thar ain’t no rain, I axes myse’f. 
They errigates, wuz ther answer. Thar 
wuz ther secret, "Squire. Hit war erri- 
gation whut ’cashuned me ter win.” 

“Oh, yes,” I interpolated. “You wa- 
tered your crop and it grew—that was 
simple enough.” 

My companion eyed me pityingly. “Hit 
warn’t so derned simple ez you has heerd 
hit wuz,” he retorted. 

“Why, you brought the water from the 
river, I imagine,” I explained, soothingly. 

Wash looked disgusted. “Any¢ f6ol 
could ha’ done that,” he replied, “but 
bein’ as I has a head on my shoulders I 
never done no sich a thing. Naw, sir; I 
jes’ planted two crops ’mongst one er- 
nother.” 

“Two crops?” I scoffed. 
crops?” 

“°’Taters an’ inguns,” he replied, im- 
perturbably. 

“Now, what have potatoes and onions 
to do with irrigation?” I asked. 

“Squire,” inquired Wash, earnestly, 
“did yer ever have an ingun right clost 
ter yereyes? Ef yer has, then yer knows 
that hit fetches ther water thar—yas, sir, 
streams uv hit right out’n them eyes. 
Now, ’taters has eyes, an’ I knowed hit; so 
I jes’ planted inguns in ’mongst my 
’taters, an’ I’ll be blamed, ’Squire, ef ther 
water from them ’taters’ eyes didn’t erri- 
gate my whole crop.” 

“Did you make a good yield ?” I asked 
with a certain reverence. 

“Yas, oh, yas,” assented Wash cor- 
dially. “I made sich a fine lot o’ ’taters 
’at they nigh crowded ‘ther inguns out.” 
“But,” he added after a pause, “I didn’ 
git much fer ’em atter all.” 

“You didn’t?” Tejaculated. “Why?” 

“Wa-al, Squire, hit wuz this er way: 
Buck Wilson—you know Buck—he lived 
up ter Keowee then an’ he wuz a runnin’ 
of a little sto’. ‘Wash,’ he sez ter me, 
‘le’s go inter a partnership an’ supply this 
here markit.’ Yer see, Squire, Buck he 
put in his espeerunce an’ I put in my 
taters.” 

“ And?” I interrupted. 

“An’,” added Wash, with a sigh, 
“when we quit, hit wuz t’other way—I had 
a lot of espeerunce an’ Buck he had ther 
’taters.” 


“What two 


E. Crayton McCants. 
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HE keeper cannot enter the cageof the 
a7 rhinoceros in the menagerie without 
fastening her. She would attack him. 
This animal, when I was appointed, was 
in the lion house, and for months had not 


beenableto stand. She was so weak that 
she could not protect herself from the rats 
that attacked her, and was so bitten by 
them that she had a dozen or more sores 
on her body. I had a large box built; the 
keepers with ropes dragged her into it, and 
she was moved to the cage in the elephant 
house, where she now is. I placed her in 
Keeper Snyder’s charge and prescribed 
treatment. She recovered in one year, 
and has been in good health ever since. 
At times she trots around her cage like a 
colt—so much has air and sunshine done 
for her. 

It is the custom of the keeper, before he 
enters the cage, to give her a mash of bran 
and vegetables. When she comes over to 
eat it he slips a stout rope around her neck 
and fastens it to a bar in the front of the 
cage. One morning, Snyder thought he 
had placed enough food in the box to keep 
her eating until he had finished his clean- 
ing, and so paid little attention to her. She 
worked the rope off her neck, however, 
and made a dash for him. Snyder, hap- 


pening to look, sprang upon some iron 
bars in the rear of the cage and was be- 
yond her reach. He had to remain there 
until his shouts were. heard by another 
keeper, who secured the rhino. 

The menagerie contains three spotted 
hyenas, a rarer variety than the striped 
ones. Hyenas live about twenty-five 
years, and their period of gestation is 108 
days. They have two and sometimes 
three cubs at a birth, the mothers some- 
times eating their young when born. Six 
cubs have been born in the menagerie in 
the last ten years, two of which have been 
eaten. The others we were able to ma- 
ture. Two are still in the menagerie. 
Hyenas eat all kinds of flesh, but will make 
a good meal of bones. 

Through disregarding sigris on the bear 
cages and the warnings of keepers and 
policemen, visitors occasionally pay for 
their folly by the loss of canes, umbrellas, 
and even hats, as the bears will reach out 
and catch anything pointed at them and 
tear it to pieces. We have had quite seri- 
ous accidents at the bear pit to persons 
who got too close to the cage. A boy 
about seven years old was brought into 
the police station recently, with his arm 
and hand terribly torn by the claws of one 
of the bears. His father said: “ My boy 
wanted to give the bears some cake, and I 
lifted him over the rail.” I told him the 
bear should have clawed him instead of 
the boy. The wounds were dressed and 
the boy taken home, but I am informed 
that two of his fingers had to be ampu- 
tated. 

Monkeys usually live about twenty 
years, and their period of gestation is 180 
days, with one young one at a birth. In 
captivity they live about five years. They 
are good mothers, and take the best of 
care of their young. Four monkeys have 
been born in the menagerie during the 
past ten years. One lived two years, the 
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others died in a few months. The last 
one, born about a year ago, was killed by 
falling out of its 
mother’s arms 
from the top of 
the cage. ‘Their 
food consists of —~ 
milk, bread, ap- 
ples, carrots, 
boiled potatoes, 
bananas, and one 
piece of raw onion twice a week. The 
most serious diseases which they are sub- 
jected to are lung trouble and paralysis, 
the latter more frequently attacking the 
males. 

On two occasions I have been induced 
to change the food of the monkeys, the re- 
sult being that a number of them died. 

In 1884, Mr. Smyth, United States Consul 
at Liberia, brought to this country a young 
chimpanzee, about seventeen months old, 
and sold him to the Park Department, 
for the cost of transporting him. As he 
came first-class passage, the price was 
$125. He was named “Crowley”; he 
took to Keeper Cook from the first, and 
until his death they were the best of 
friends. He was very intelligent, and I 
believe was as near human as an animal 
could be. He would sit ata table to eat, 
putting on a napkin and using a knife, 
fork and spoon when necessary. When he 
finished he would use the napkin, care- 
fully fold it up, and lay it beside his plate. 
He was always glad to see visitors, and 
would shake them by the hand after an 
introduction by Cook, his keeper. If 
Cook failed to introduce the visitor, 
Crowley would not shake hands. 
About two weeks before he died a 
severe attack of pneumonia set in, and 
Dr. Marsh, surgeon of the park police, 
was called. Every morning when the 
doctor entered the room he would 
say, “Good morning, 
Crowley,” and Crowley 
would get up to shake 
hands. Then the doc- 
tor would say, “How 
are you this 
morning ?” 
and Crow- 
ley would - 
grin. The Z 
doctorwould 25 
examine w a 


















him, and say, “Your pulse, Crowley,” 
and Crowley would extend his hand. 
“Now your lungs,” and Crowley would 
throw back his arms to allow the doc- 
tor to place his ear to his breast. “And 
now your back, Crowley,” and he would 
turn his back. He seemed to know the 
doctor was trying to relieve him. He was 
the best of patients, taking all his medi- 
cines. When hot poultices of flaxseed 
were placed over his lungs he never once 


tried to tear them off. He died in the lat-’ 


ter part of July. He grew very feeble be- 
fore death, and Cook stood by him from 
early morning until late at night. Late in 
the afternoon of the day he died Cook was 
obliged to go away, and said: “Good- 
bye, Crowley, I will be back again.”’ Poor 
Crowley commenced to cry and tried to go 
to Cook, but was unable to do so through 
weakness. When Cook returned Crow- 
ley tried in every way to show his delight, 
and Cook held him in his arms for 
about an hour. Cook put him down 
on thé floor, and Crowley raised him- 
self up, put out his hand to shake 
hands, as Cook said, “to bid him 
good - bye,” turned toward the wall 
of his room, and dropped dead. 

In 1893-94, Barnum and Bailey 
placed on exhibition in the menagerie 
two chimpanzees, Chico and Johanna. 
They were 
very large 
and power- 
ful, more 
than twice 
the size of 
' Crowley, 
\Wv standing over 
~ five feet high 
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and weighing about 350 pounds. They 
were fierce and ugly. The keeper could 
not go into the cage without coaxing 
them into another compartment, and 
shutting them in. Chico was terrible 
when in a rage. I have seen him break a 
round wooden bar of oak four inches in 
diameter with his hands as if it were the 
handle of a broom. One night his keeper 
went to the theater, returning about mid- 
night. As he was passing Chico’s cage 
to go to his room, Chico reached out and 
. caught him. Fortunately for the keeper 
he was directly over the police station, and 
the sergeant ran up stairs with a number 
of officers armed with night-sticks. They 
found the keeper in the clutches of the 
chimpanzee, which was trying to pull him 
through the bars. They beat the animal 
off, picked up the keeper, who was badly 
injured, and sent him to the hospital, 
where he remained for some months. 
Chico had bitten off three fingers and four 
toes, biting through his shoe. His inju- 
ries prevented his resuming the work. 
Chico died while traveling with the circus, 
and Johanna went with the circus to Eu- 
rope, where the keepers tamed her and 
taught her tricks. She died in Germany 
about a year ago. 

An ostrich died about a year ago in the 
menagerie. The bird had been in the 
best of health, apparently. I sent him to 
the Museum of Natural History and had 
an autopsy made. In the bird’s stomach 
were found two small metal purses, three 
leather pocketbooks, one toothbrush, two 
combs, thirteen nails, six screws, hair- 
pins, four large needles, a number of 
matches, five half burnt cigars, a piece of 
wood, two kid gloves, a piece of cloth, and 
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three handkerchiefs. The stomach had 
been perforated in several places. 

There are five bison or American buffa- 
los in the menagerie—two bulls and three 
cows. Five calves have been born the. 
past six years. One was born dead, but 
the others are fine animals. The time of 
gestation of the buffalo is 270 days, with 
one calf at a birth. Their food consists 
of grain, hay, and grass. Three years 
ago a young bull escaped from the pad- 
dock and ran wild through the Park, fol- 
lowed by keepers, hundreds of people, 
and some gentlemen on horseback, for 
about four hours. The bull came down 
the East Drive to Conservatory Lake and 
plunged in for ten or fifteen minutes. 
Keeper Snyder threw a lasso and caught 
him, finally. 

The aoudads, or Barbary wild sheep, 
in the menagerie were born here. They 
are wild by nature and cannot be tamed. 
Their time of. gestation is 150 days with 
two kids at birth. About two years ago 
the menagerie possessed a buck—the fin- 
est I ever saw—about five feet high, which 
weighed three hundred pounds. He was 
confined in one of the paddocks of the 
deer house, having an iron fence around 
it eight feet six inches high. One after- 
noon he became frightened, and cleared 
the fence, running wild through the Park. 
He was pursued by keepers, one of them 
on a bicycle, through the Park and up and 
down through different streets. He fi- 
nally ran into a brewery at Ninety-second 
Street and Third Avenue, up a flight of 
steps, and dropped dead. 

We have in the menagerie the wapiti 
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deer or American elk, red deer, fallow 
deer, axis deer and Mexican deer. The 
time of gestation of the elk is 270 days, 
with generally one fawn at a birth, but 
sometimes more. The fawns are very 
feeble when born, not able to stand alone. 

_All fawns at birth, except the axis and 
Mexican deer, have dark spots on their 
bodies, which disappear as they grow 
older. The axis deer have white spots 
when born, which remain always. The 
Mexican fawn also has white spots, but 
they disappear as they grow older. All 
deer shed their horns once a year, gener- 
ally in February and March—sometimes 
as late as April. After shedding they 
commence to grow again in about ten 
days. ‘The velvet stays on the horns until 
about September, and then sloughs off, 
leaving the horns bare. The first prong 
does not appear on the horn until the deer 
is three years old, and every year there- 
after an additional horn appears until they 
are about twelve years old. Up to that 
time their age can be told by the number of 
prongs; but after they are twelve years old 
the age has to be esti- 
mated by the general 
appearance of the ani- 
mal and its teeth. 

All deer, I believe, 
and some of the an- 
telope family have a 
means of breathing in 
addition to the mouth 
and nose. Directly un- 
der the inside corner 
of the eyes there are 
two small, straight 
openings which, when 
not in use, are closed 
tight; but when the 
deer is drinking, run- 
ning, swimming, or ex- 
cited, are opened by 
muscular action. 
These openings are 
connected with the nostrils. I first observed 
this when the deer were drinking water 
from a trough. I noticed that while 
drinking the mouth and nose were sub- 
merged for three or four minutes. 

Birds, from the large macaw to the 
small finch, are the favorites of the ladies; 
but some prefer the various animals, or 
even lizards and alligators. People who 












have these pets come to me and ask ad- 
vice. About three years ago a richly 
dressed lady came to my office and said: 
“Mr. Director, I fear my little pet is going 
to die. I cannot find anything for him to 
eat.”” I said, “ What kind of an animal is 
it?’”? She unfolded a lace handkerchief, 
and lying in cotton was a green lizard 
about four inches long. It had a small 
gold collar around its neck to which was 
attached a gold chain. She told me it was 
from Para, South America, and in her 
country she had no trouble in procuring 
flies for her pet, and she had thought she 
would have no trouble in obtaining them 
here. It was in January and very cold 
when she called. She said that she had 
hired two boys to go to livery stables and 
butcher shops to catch flies for her, but 
without success. I suggested that she 
have the boys capture spiders or croton 
water bugs and see if the lizard would eat 
them, but I never heard whether or not 
they answered the purpose. 

We have frequently to raid the tramp 
cats and dogs in the Park. They kill off 
the birds and squir- 
rels, and if not con- 
trolled soon create 
great havoc. Gen- 
erally, in the sum- 
“mer time, we have 


more cats than dogs, be- 
cause people close their 
houses without providing 
for their cats. Caster 
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One of the Delights of Crabbing. 


N that very charming book, “A Boy’s 

| Town,” Mr. Howells gives a picture 
of the amusements of the boys of his 
youth. According to him, the games they 
knew then were pretty much those that the 
memory of most men and women asso- 
ciate with children of their early days. 
The boys played marbles and ball, and 
spun tops, and flew kites. They went 
skating in the winter and swimming in the 
summer. As it was a “Boy’s Town” 
only of which he writes, Mr. Howells 
leaves the sports of girls in darkness, but 
it may be taken for granted that they 
rolled their hoops and played dolls in the 
way that has been common with small 
girls from alltime. Of the out-door sports 
of the girls little could have been said, for 
in that period only the exceptional girl did 
much in the open-air line, unless she was 
a tomboy. In that case she probably 
played ball, and ran races, and. climbed 
trees, and walked stone-walls, and did 
anything else along those lines that was 





permitted her by her brothers. 
If there were horses about, it is 
very likely that she rode them 
bareback—as the boys did. 

The up-to-date children of the 
present day are doing all of these 
things and imitating their elders 
in many others. 

Possibly it is when among 


most general entertainment. It 
is no new thing for boys and girls 
to have their own ponies. That 
has been a custom among the 
well-to-do for generations, and 
the sturdy Shetland that would 
go under the saddle or could be 
harnessed to a cart or a small car- 
riage isan old story. And the 
country boy has always ridden a 
horse. But some children of to- 
day are not satisfied with the com- 
mon variety of wagon that would 
have seemed the acme of elegance 
to their grandfather and grand- 
mother. The smallest of the family 
may go driving in the big basket cart 
that will carry not only the tinies but 
the nurse or governess as well. The up- 
to-date boy may have his pony dog-cart, 
a miniature reproduction of that driven by 
his father. A rumble behind holds the per- 
fectly equipped groom, who is a part of the 
turnout. The boy’s dress is in keeping with 
the trap, and is modelled on the costume 
of his smart elder brother. Or perhaps, 
the child-driver may have his toy trotting 
sulky, such as one may meet driven by 
grown-up men on the Speedway. He will 
tell you with pride of the time his pony 
has made, and gravely compare notes 
with other drivers upon the merits of their 
respective steeds. 

At the Horse Shows these rich young- 
sters are in their glory. Not only in the 
ring, where they handle the reins with the 
skill of practised horsemen, since upon 
their driving depends their chance for an 
award as much as upon the points of the 


horses that the children provide | 
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horse and the fitness of the equipage. 
Down in the lower corridors of the Garden 
one may note them as well as on the tan- 
bark. The morning is the time to see 
them here, when they come in to “look 
over” their horses, and to judge for them- 
selves if they are in condition. The 
youngsters stroll into the Garden and 
down the stairs, many of them attired 
cap-a-pie in the perfect horseman’s rig, 
skirted coat, leggings or boots, and cordu- 
roy riding trousers, and armed with hunt- 
ing crops. The ponies are led out for the 
boys’ inspection, and they criticise this or 
comment upon that, the big grooms, who 
know more about horses in a day than the 
children have learned in all their lives, 
standing about the while, respectfully at- 
tentive. Not until the lads have gone 
their way, after a condescending approval 
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The Best Winter Game—Sliding Down Hill. 
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of the condition of their entries, do the 
men relax and chuckle together—generally 
affectionately—over the airs the young 
masters have displayed. 

Many sensible fathers insist that their 
sons shall know all they can learn about 
their ponies. They must recognize the 
points of a horse and be able to tell at a 
glance what are his good qualities and 
what are his defects. They must be fa- 
miliar with every detail of the harness, 
whether the horse is in the shafts or under 
the saddle, and must be able to put on his 
trappings or take them off in workmanlike 
manner. The boys are not required to 
assume the absolute care of the horses so 
far as grooming and feeding them are con- 
cerned, although there are sons of some 
rich men who do this, and even continue 
to perform the toilets of their pets when 
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Going Wading and Other Things. 


these are at the Horse Show, coming there 
each morning to rub down their horses 
and see for themselves that they are prop- 
erly cared for in details of food and drink. 

There is at least one small boy, living 
down in Pennsylvania, who is the master 
of his own stable. Ponies are its only oc- 
cupants, but there are six or eight of these, 
and their accommodations are modelled 
in every way upon a pattern stable for 
horses of larger growth. There are grooms 
in attendance under the sole direction of 
the young master, who exercises the same 
supervision over his miniature establish- 
ment that his father does over his larger 
stable. Nothing about the care of train- 
ing or harnessing of a horse is unfamiliar 
to the small owner of the ponies, and he 
goes out after breakfast every morning to 
look to the condition of his pets, to give 
directions as to their care and exercise, as 
he might if he were the mature owner of a 
big stud farm. 

Some boys play polo. Perhaps the best 
known are the sons of Mr. George Gould. 
At Lakewood, N. J., they have their polo 
ponies and play their matches and make 


But 
there are few other lads who attempt the 
sport—not so much because of its costli- 
ness, although it is an expensive diversion, 
as on account of the danger which attends 
it. Still smaller in number than the boys 
who play polo are those who ride to 


their records as older men might do. 


hounds. In England school-boys are al- 
lowed to hunt in their holidays. But 
there are comparatively few packs of 
hounds in this country, that is, at the 
North. In the South there are half-grown 
boys who chase the fox with their elders, 
and do marvels in the way of cross- 
country riding, clearing fences and ditches 
in a fashion that is impressive, if not scien- 
tific. 

Most small boys and girls who ride po- 
nies ride, of course, in their common every- 
day garb, without the “frills’”’ of an es- 
pecial riding costume. The girls, many of 
them, ride a-stride and ride long before 
they think of donning habits. The boys 
jump up, just as their fathers and grand- 
fathers did before them. And when the 
young lads from town, in their handsome 
riding suits, meet an old-fashioned boy, 
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swinging by them, his bare toes digging 
into the horse’s bare back, they envy him 
as they turn and watch him. That is, of 
course, if they’re healthy humans and like 
comfort better than fine clothes. 

Children are children still, in the city 
and in the country, in riding boots or bare- 
footed, all eager for the outdoors and the 
first game that pops into their minds. 
They are, perhaps, a more instinctive de- 
mocracy than their elders, for a child’s 
intuition about the boy underneath the 
clothes is quicker than it will be in after 
years. 
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sons in laying tracks and ballasting roads 
in the grounds of their country places. 

One railroad plant like this is operated 
by a small boy, who finds space for the 
road in the grounds of his father’s large 
estate in Northern New Jersey. The 
track runs from one part of the premises 
to another, and the small engine is man- 
aged by a train crew of boys suited in size 
to the locomotive they are running. The 
boy and his young friends are at least 
learning mechanics and engine-driving. 

In point of fact there is a distinctly prac- 
tical trend about many modern children’s 





The Young Contractor. 


New outdoor games are created and for- 
gotten every hour. Such is the creative- 
ness of youth. But the bicycle has yet 
its adherents, and the automobile has al- 
ready been adapted to the use of children. 
For the sake of the children autoists, 
small machines have been built, and al- 
though these are as yet rare, they will 
doubtless increase with the demand. Toy- 
tracks and make-believe-trains still run, 
to the joy of boydom, but a real train of 
cars with a real locomotive and real tracks 
is a novelty. Some wealthy men have 
thought it worth while to engage the ser- 
vices of a professional as an aid to their 


amusements. I heard the other day of a 
child in the West whose father has the con- 
trol of a small stream that crosses his 
property. The boy has imitated the sort 
of thing he has seen going on about him 
on a larger scale, and has built himself a 
dam across the small stream. Boys have 
been building dams since first there were 
boys. But this lad has gone further than 
merely to check the water and make a 
fall. He has constructed a system of irri- 
gation, on the same plan as that pursued 
by the farmers of the country side, and the 
water that he controls is turned into 
ditches and directed upon his own especial 
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garden plot. Such a play as that is more 
than a pastime and rises to the dignity of 
a course of education. 

Boys who were lucky enough to live 
near bodies of water have always had 
boats. The ordinary boy may yearn for 
something better than the flat-bottomed 
craft that happened to be the family prop- 
erty, but as a rule, he approaches man- 
hood before his desires are realized. Then 
he earns it, and likes it all the more for do- 
ing so. Now the small son of rich pa- 
rents, of course, has pretty much what he 
wants in the line of water craft. He has 
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adults. Now it is a game for children as 
well. They have their golf bags and their 
outfits of clubs and balls, and go about the 
game in a business-like and professional 
fashion that is at once impressive and 
amusing. And the play of these children 
affects our national proficiency at the 
game. This juvenile practice is bound 
to raise the standard of golf playing 
throughout the country. The champion- 
ships all over the country are falling into 
the hands of very young men. In more 
than one instance the State championship 
is held by a lad under twenty, and the 
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his own row boat, or his canoe, and his 
launch. He also has his sail boat, gener- 
ally a small catboat, in which he may sail 
to his heart’s content. In the row boat 
he is trusted alone, but he is a well-grown 
lad before he is allowed to go on more than 
a very brief sailing expedition, unless there 
is some responsible sailorman along who 
can be relied upon in case of emergency. 
The steam or naphtha launch must have 
its engineer, too, even although the small 
nominal master of the boat probably 
thinks he is able to handle it himself. 
When golf was first played in this coun- 
try it was regarded as a sport purely for 


Shore. 


National championship has been fought 
for—or played for—among young men 
scarcely more than boys. 

A few years ago a boy was satisfied with 
almost any pair of ordinary skates, so long 
as they were of good steel. He might have 
discarded straps in favor of club skates, 
but that was the limit of his extravagance. 
One of his chief amusements on the ice 
was to play shinny. For this game he cut 
a limb from a tree, taking care that it 
should be curved at the thicker end, and 
with his knife trimmed the branch into a 
rough shinny stick. A small stone that he 
could knock about the ice as a ball com- 
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pleted his outfit for the game. Now he 
wants his hockey skates and his hockey 
shoes, to which the skates are to be 
screwed. His hockey stick, of rock elm, 
must be a prescribed shape and length. 
The stone of other days is replaced by a 
“puck,” and there must be hockey goals 
to mark the courses. 

We have borrowed other sports from 
the British besides Scottish golf and Cana- 
dian hockey. Snowshoes and toboggans 
are popular where there is snow enough to 
use them, and Norwegian skees, too. 
Girls are not as enthusiastic over these 
sports as boys, although I know of at least 
one school for girls where skeeing is a fa- 
vorite winter sport. The city child has 
not the freedom of his country colleague. 
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But he has compensations. To offset the 
impossibility of golf in mid-winter and of 
riding and driving when the thermometer 
is near zero, the indoor youngsters box and 
fence. Very small boysare taught to handle 
the gloves and the foils, and learn much 
pretty science besides getting the exercise. 

After all, it matters little what the games 
are, new or old; whether the child is 
dressed afresh for each new bit of fun or 
whether he “just enjoys himself without 
considering his looks’’; whether his plays 
cost $5,000 or $5 a year, so long as the 
youngsters are taught by them to be square 
manly boys and healthy, ready girls; so 
long as the games help to prepare them 
for the tasks and the amusements of the 
democracy. 





My Lady’s Pony. 




















A Man-o’-War Bird in Flight. 


FOLLOWING AUDUBON AMONG 


THE 


FLORIDA KEYS* 


By HERBERT K. JOB 
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ROM off Miami, out beyond Key 
West, nearly two hundred miles, 
extend a series of submerged coral 

reefs which form a breakwater for a par- 
allel chain of long narrow islands of rough 
coral rock formation, densely overgrown 
with trees and jungle. Inside these islands 
are great shallow bays with immense flats 
of white clay mud, containing hundreds of 
low islands. These last are not of coral, 
but are groves of red mangrove trees 
growing out of the mud in shallow water, 
around whose roots the soil has gradually 
lodged by the action of the tides. The 
seedling mangrove drops off from the pa- 

* This is the first of a series of rather remarkable 
photographs made by Mr. Job ona special exploration 
trip to Florida for OuTinG; others will follow on birds 


of prey—shore birds, for which Mr. Job is gathering 
material for this magazine. 
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rent tree, and is borne by the current until 
it grounds on a mud flat and takes root. 
Here it spreads out by sending down new 
roots from the branches—like the banyan 
tree of the Orient—then drops off seed- 
lings, which take root around it, and thus, 
in a few years, another key is formed. 
In Audubon’s time this great inac- 
cessible wilderness was the resort of pirates 
and wreckers. Even now, so shallow and 
difficult of navigation is it, a sail is a rare 
sight upon its waters. Few naturalists 
have penetrated its inner shallows, and 
many of the keys are still nameless. Even 
indefatigable Audubon only entered the 
portals of Florida Bay, never reaching 
Barnes’ Sound. Naturally, then, our little 
party of three on the 7-ton schooner, 
Maggie Valdez, was that night an enthu- 
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siastic one on the borders of this land of 
promise, harassed though they were by 
mosquitoes and by troops of horrible-look- 
ing cockroaches, each two inches long— 
with which boats in this region are in- 
fested, as well as with scorpions. 

Early the next morning we sailed out 
through the coral reef into the open sea to 
cruise outside the keys further westward, 
since the Maggie, drawing four feet of 
water, was too deep for the flats of Card’s 
and Barnes’ Sounds. The ever-wonderful 
migration of the birds was now at its 
height, and thousands of little land-birds 
were making their long, weary flight from 
the West Indies, or even farther, across 
the sea to our shores. Even with Florida 
in sight, those last two miles often proved 
heart-breaking. The tired little creatures 
often would alight on our spars, or even 
on deck, sometimes allowing us to take 
them in our hands. One such wasa male 
bobolink, in a curious mottled transition 
stage of plumage. Another male bobo- 
link tried to alight on the end of the boom, 
but was too much exhausted to gain a 
footing, and fell into the water, where he 
lay struggling pitifully, unable to rise. 
Thus, undoubtedly, do multitudes of the 
little migrants perish. Besides this kind 
we also identified water-thrushes, red- 
starts, and black-poll warblers. 

Toward evening we ran in to anchor 
under the lee of Indian Key, where Audu- 
bon, in 1832, began his famous entrance 
into Florida Bay, coming there on the 
U.S. revenue cutter Warion. Herehe was 
entertained by a resident customs col- 
lector, and with him made boating-trips 
among the keys. It was with absorbing in- 
terest that I gazed upon and explored this 
beautiful tropical islet. Though I could 
not trace the great naturalist’s literal 
footsteps upon the littoral stretch of hard 
coral rock, I could recall his words of ad- 
miration at the beautiful little birds he saw 
flitting among the bushes—this very same 
time of year, it was—migrants that had 
happily escaped the dangers of the sea. 
And here, now, many warblers, thrushes, 
finches, doves, and the like, were happy 
among the luxuriant growth of cocoanut 
palms, century-plants, and the thorny 
thickets—in which last the mother ground- 
doves were brooding young in their frail 
nests—as the evening shadows fell. When 
the sun rose, they were all jubilant with 
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song. We drank milk from the green 
cocoanuts, rambled about and took pho- 
tographs, and talked with the old man, 
who, with his wife, represented the human 
population. The old fellow had never 
heard of Audubon, and cared more for 
the boat he was building than for an- 
tiquities. This island was the scene of 
an Indian massacre in the Seminole War, 
and later was occupied by an enterprising 
rascal who ran a drinking and gambling 
dive, which was resorted to by smugglers 
and outlaws. Shades of Audubon! 
Audubon narrates that, immediately 
landing on Indian Key, he was conducted 
by his host across to a neighboring key, 
where he and his party inspected a rook- 
ery of Florida cormorants. From his ac- 
count I should judge that this was Lower 
Metacombe Key, which we could see 
about a mile to the westward, a long, dark 
strip of mangroves some four miles long. 
We did not visit it, as the guide said that 
the cormorants did not resort there, but 
frequented some smaller islands further 
in the bay. So, hoping to happen upon 
the route of Audubon’s second-day excur- 
sion, which he made between 3 A.M. and 
dusk, to a key evidently some miles away, 
where he found the man-o’-war birds re- 
sorting and beginning to nest, we got 
under way about 8 A.M. Our course 
lay between Lower Metacombe and Lig- 
num Vite Keys, and on into the mazes of 
“soapy mud-flats,” or “soap-flats,” as 
Audubon called them. The simile is an 
apt one, for the sticky, whitish clay mud 
has a very soapy appearance, and the tide 
running over the flats stirs up a whitish 
lather suggestive of soapy dish-water. 
Approaching some small flats marked 
on the chart as the “ Boot-leg Keys,” six 
or eight miles north of Indian Key, the 
schooner stuck hard and remained fast for 
the day. But it proved an interesting day, 
for noticing near-by keys we set forth with 
camera and note book, and rowed the ten- 
der as far as we could, dragging it the rest 
of the way over the slippery white “soap,” 
in which we sank half way to the knees. 
On the first island there were some twenty 
pairs of Louisiana herons nesting, and one 
pair of the red-bellied woodpecker. As 
we neared the second island I waded on 
ahead, camera in hand, ready for a snap- 
shot when the birds rose, and when I ap- 
peared around the end of the island great 
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was the commotion among its inhabitants. 
A confused mass of wings were seen and 
heard beating the tree-tops and the air as 
two or three hundred birds rose—the 
brown pelicans, cormorants, and man-o’- 
war birds. The first two flew directly away, 
the latter separated from the others, and, 
in a flock, soared higher and higher over- 
head, giving me time for two more pic- 
tures. 

Eager to see the nests, we forced our 
way through the tangle of mangrove roots 
and branches. Everything was as filthy 
as should be in a great nesting-place, but 
great was our surprise and disappointment 
to find that there were no nests. It was 
merely a roost, but one constantly resorted 
to. The birds, though now dispersed, re- 
turned that evening in much larger num- 
bers, and when we sailed by here later on 
the trip, one night at dusk, there were 
hundreds of them, both in the trees and 
hovering, mostly man-o’-war birds. Ever 
since he had known the region, the guide 
said, this had been their principal place 
of resort in that vicinity. Inasmuch as 
water-birds are very tenacious of their 
resorts when not too much persecuted, it 
is very probable that this was the rookery 
which Audubon visited on his second 
day’s excursion. 

It was not before sundown that we suc- 
ceeded in warping the schooner out of her 
sticky resting place. We sailed on, dodg- 
ing shoals, or scraping over them, until 
about nine o’clock, when, in the dark, we 
ran aground once more, but got free, and 
anchored for the night. At daybreak we 
started on, and that day managed to keep 
afloat. The wind was light, and we 
worked leisurely along, seeing a big turtle, 
now and then, floating on the surface, and 
an occasional sea-bird—pelicans, laughing 
gulls, a very few terns, and once a para- 
sitic jaeger. In the afternoon we passed 
Sandy Key, the farthest point that Audu- 
bon reached. A few splendid great white 
heron—the largest heron of North Amer- 
ica, snow-white, which Audubon discov- 
ered on these keys, and named—were 
perched appropriately on the trees. As 
the guide was in a hurry to get home, we 
postponed our landing here and kept on 
toward a spot on the now visible mainland, 
about ten miles east of Cape Sable. 

Here we remained for a week, making 
trips into the interior and to neighboring 
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keys. Some of these keys, owing to the 
shallowness of the water, we could best 
reach in small boats. One day, ap- 
proaching a small key, I saw several great 
white herons—splendid birds, nearly as 
tall as a man—flying uneasily about, well 
over the tops of the trees. On landing 
and clambering about for some time amid 
mangrove roots and slippery, sticky mud, 
never ceasing, withal, to fight mosquitoes, 
I was finally rewarded by finding several 
of their nests, built in crotches, twenty to 
thirty-five feet above the ground, bulky, 
saucer-shaped platforms of good-sized 
sticks. Each of them, of course, was pro- 
fusely whitewashed, as were the surround- 
ings, and contained two or three snowy 
white young, in various stages, from cal- 
low nestlings to those nearly matured and 
almost able to fly. 

One nest especially interested me. It 
was conveniently situated, about thirty 
feet from the ground, and was occupied by 
an imposing young heron of almost full 
size, which stood on the nest and received 
me in dignified manner, not scrambling 
or fluttering out, as young herons are all 
too apt to do. While I admired him and 
screwed my camera to a branch, he never 
moved, nor did he at the critical moments 
of exposure. Then, as I would stir him 
up a bit, he retreated out beyond the nest, 
where he stood like an obelisk, showing 
his good breeding in every inch of his 
stature, as I again took his picture. 

Not so well bred were a trio of half- 
grown scapegraces in a neighboring nest. 
These were of the sulky sort, that threw 
themselves prostrate in miserable atti- 
tudes, refusing to stand up and behave, 
despite of all that I—even assisted by my 
guide—could do. Another nest with two 
tiny fledglings also gave me trouble, from 
the difficult combination of wind, move- 
ment, and shadows. However, I con- 
quered them, and then climbed to a rather 
lofty nest near by of the great blue heron, 
whose two youthful inmates spent their 
time in making vicious lunges at me, ac- 
companied by the harshest expletives of 
the heron tongue. I did not catch sight of 
their parents, but now and then a vision 
of white, ghost-like, passed silently over- 
head, safely distant. 

Having secured another (and nameless) 
vessel of lighter draught than the Maggie, 
we started off on a general exploration of 
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the inaccessible shallows and keys of the 
inner bays. First, however, we sailed 
westward to Sandy Key, to examine this 
remote spot, six miles off Cape Sable, 
where Audubon passed the night under 
his mosquito net, and which he so vividly 
describes in one of his “episodes.” With 
a good easterly wind, we were there by 
noon, and hastened to go ashore. The 
key is about a mile long, in two lobes, con- 
nected by a narrow grassy isthmus. The 
rest of it is mostly wooded. It is one of 
the few Florida keys that boast a genuine 
beach—of the regulation Cape Sable shell- 
sand. 

When Audubon landed there seventy- 
two years ago he records that “ our first fire 
among a crowd of the great godwits laid 
prostrate sixty-five of these birds. [This 
was before the days of “ Audubon” 
cieties!] | Rose-colored curlews [roseate 
spoonbills] stalked gracefully beneath the 
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mangroves. Purple 
herons rose at almost 
every step we took, 
and each cactus sup- 
ported the nest of a 
white ibis. The air 
was darkened by 
whistling wings, while 
on the waters floated 
gallinules and other 
interesting birds.” 
Next morning, at low 
tide, he was amazed 
to see the flats cov- 
ered with feeding 
birds in all directions. 
But now, as we re- 
viewed these same 
scenes, traversed the 
long beach, searched 
the groves of red and 
black mangrove, ex- 
amined the little inte- 
rior pool and swamp, 
and the patches of 
cactus, we found a 
different state of 
things. ‘Too conve- 
nient a landing place 
for the “‘ conch”? fish- 
ermen, there were no 
longer “acres” of ibis 
nests. We found 
these later, back from 
Cape Sable, on the 
main, in the inaccessible swamps_ to 
which they have been driven. A few 
pairs of great white herons, probably 
nesting, flew out from the mangroves 
and alit on the flats, where there were also 
great blue and Louisiana herons feeding, 
as well as some laughing gulls, black- 
breast plovers, and other shore birds. A 
lot of black-crowned night herons flew up 
from around the pond, and kept returning, 
as though they had nests somewhere 
about. Some brown pelicans, fish crows, 
and buzzards were flying around, and a 
pair of bald eagles, soaring conspicuously 
over the island, had their nest, a great pile 
of large sticks, six feet in height, about 
fifty feet up a giant black mangrove. On 
a number of other keys we afterward 
found similar eagles’ nests. The young 
had long since flown. 

As we walked along the beach, we 
noticed, a few yards out from shore, a 
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beautiful specimen of the Physalia, or 
“ Portuguese man-o’-war,”’ floating on the 
water, its transparent jelly-like form flash- 
ing in the sunlight, resplendent with blue, 
purple, and rosy hues. It had the curious 
habit of rolling completely over and right- 
ing itself again. It swam by means of 
tentacles that streamed down below, and 
was constantly accompanied by a pretty 
little fish, that we afterward saw dead, 
killed by the dangerous tentacles. One of 
our party laid hold of the creature, and be- 
gan to drag it ashore, but he soon let go 
with an exclamation of pain. The cap- 
tive had well used its means of defence, 
and for the next hour my friend was in 
torment, his arm being nearly paralyzed 
up to the shoulder, and aching severely. 
He will be chary 
of these warriors 
hereafter. 

Sailing on again, 
this time south and 
east, late in the 
evening we ap- 
proached Man-o’- 
war Keys, two isl- 
ands, one of them 
a mere “‘ bush,” or 
clump of man- 
groves, another re- 
puted resort of the 
frigate or man-o’- 
war birds. Early 
in the morning we 
rowed the remain- 
ing mile over the 
soap-flat, to find 
that there were 
very few “men-o’- 
war,” but plenty of 
Florida cormo- 
rants, which resort 
ed to both the isl- 
ands, though not 
to breed. They 
afforded me some 
flight-pictures, and 
some amusement, 
too, when, wading 
around a corner of 
the “man -o’- war 
bush,” I came sud- 
denly close upon a 
number of them on 
the trees of the sub- 
merged inlet. In 





their terror many of them dropped like 
stones into the water, as though they had 
fainted, and were lost to sight; others, 
partially recovered, went fluttering along 
the surface. The only evidence of nest- 
ing was on the larger key, where there were 
a number of great blue herons and their 
empty nests, and another nest belonging 
to a pair of eagles. 

From here we started on for a long hard 
beat to windward, still south-east, to reach 
a little settlement called Planter, on Key 
Largo, where there was a store—the only 
one in all the region—for provisions were 
running short. It took two days of hard 
work, even to getting overboard to push. 
The rough clearings on the key amid the 
outcropping coral rock certainly looked 
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““Now they begin to rise.” 


very unpromising for agriculture; but the 
profusion of all sorts of tropical fruits was 
convincing and delightful. Potatoes are 
dug, they say, with crow-bars instead of 
shovels. 

Having now plenty of provisions, fruit 
galore, and a fine mess of craw-fish, we 
proceded to explore many of the inner 
keys. On most of them there were no 
resident water birds, save a few herons. 
On one large key, along the shores of two 
salt lakes in its interior, we found least 
terns, Wilson’s plovers, and black-necked 
stilts, breeding, and a colony of laughing 
gulls about todoso. The migration of the 
shore-birds was interesting, and I found 
the best opportunities for photographing 
them that I had ever met. 

Despite all our efforts thus far, we had 
not found the man-o’-war birds actually 
breeding. So one day we were more than 
glad to anchor near a small key to which 
the guide said thousands of these great 
birds constantly resorted. It was back 
under Key Largo, farther up the sound 
than we had yet been. We reached there 
just before sunset, and at once I started 
out in the tender, the other ornithologists 
deciding to wait till morning. As the 


guide rowed me through a narrow passage 
in the mangroves, a break in a long pe- 
ninsula, there lay before us the little round 
green islet. First of all some cormorants 
flew from a mangrove clump out in the 
water. Then, as we approached within long 
gunshot of the island, began a wonderful 
scene. A few man-o’-war birds had been 
visible, alighting on the trees, or flying 
about; now they began to rise in scores, 
in hundreds, and then in thousands. When 
one realizes that these birds measure near- 
ly seven feet in extent of wing, it will give 
a better idea of the imposing spectacle be- 
fore us. The area of the island was hard- 
ly an acre, and it seemed incredible that so 
many of the great birds could have found 
footing in the trees, or that anything short 
of the toughness of the red mangrove 
wood could sustain them all. I secured 
a picture of them as they began to rise 
from the island, and then a number more 
as they soared overhead, fairly covering 
the sky. One only had to point a camera 
upward almost anywhere and snap to get 
a plate full of gracefully soaring birds. 
After a few moments the cloud gradually 
drifted away, to hover for hours over a dis- 
tant key. 
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Then we hastened to the island. Sev- 
eral reddish egrets—the only ones met 
with on the trip—started out from the 
trees close beside us, as did some Lou- 
isiana herons. The island itself was en- 
tirely under water, and the trees were 
white with filth. But even here the elu- 
sive men-o’-war were not yet nesting. 
The Louisiana herons had eggs, and there 
were about a dozen rude, empty nests of 
sticks, lined with some frigate feathers, 
just like what these birds are said to build; 
yet they may have belonged to cormo- 
rants. The man-o’-war bird is not now 
known to nest in Florida, and we had 
hoped to be able to re-discover this fact, 





to which Audubon was witness. Since 
these birds are said by the guide—a care- 





ful and accurate observer—to remain here 
in immense numbers throughout the en- 
tire year, and as they are known to breed 
very late, I am confident that a visit to 
some of these roosts in June or July would 
find the host settled down to family cares 
—and what a sight it would be! 

On the way back to the vessel, a pair of 
the exquisite pink roseate spoonbills flew 
close over our heads, giving me a splendid 
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and memorable view of their glories. Alas 
for the delaying naturalists! The birds 
did not return that night to the roost, and 
next morning a single straggler mocked 
the camera of the delinquents. 

All along on the cruise we had watched 
longingly and carefully for a sight of the 
great rosy flamingoes feeding on the mud- 
flats. That pleasure was not for us. 
Small bands of the wary creatures are yet 
seen in this region, mostly in fall and 
winter. Our guide saw the last bunch in 
early April, before we arrived. 

Audubon, describing his cruise among 
the keys at this same season of the year, 
speaks of the intense heat and of the ne- 
cessity of a fish and cracker diet. Our ex- 
perience was that the temperature was 
very equable, with fine cool nights, ideal 
weather for living and sleeping out- 
doors—very different from the heat of 
the interior of Florida. We enjoyed a 
hearty and varied fare without any ill 
effect. Indeed, it would be hard to recall 
a more enjoyable outing in all my expe- 
rience than following the great pioneer 
of American ornithology among the keys 
of Florida. 





The Schooner Maggie Valdez. 
































OW many of the read- 

ers of OUTING can 
spell or pronounce any of those natural 
sounds, the words of bird and beast, which 


we so constantly hear all about us? To 
many creatures names have been given by 
man, which attempt to imitate the sounds 
made by those creatures. Such a nomen- 
clature is rarely satisfactory to one who 
listens closely to the natural sound. We 
calla certain bird Phoebe, but the bird says 
nosuch word. So with the cuckoo, at least 
with the American bird, and so in almost all 


similar cases. It is true that the crow, who, 
under certain conditions, is quite an ac- 
complished linguist, does sometimes say 
“caw”? quite distinctly. He also utters 
many other sounds. For fourteen years, 
now, I have known a crow who occupies 
an influential position among his fellows, 
and is much respected and feared by them, 
who says “oar” as distinctly as any water- 
man. But the crow is only half bird, at 
best, the other half being some kind of su- 
perior and evil intelligence which it is just 
as well not to offend; so I always say 
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“who” instead of “which,” when speak- 
ing of a crow. He seems to know quite 
well what one is saying, and even what one 
is thinking, and might not like to be 
classed among the “ whiches.”’ 

The crow is an exception to the rule. 
Try to spell the sound made by any other 
bird, and you will not succeed; you will 
not even make a beginning. This, how- 
ever, does not prove that such sounds can- 
not be pronounced. We know that in 
some languages certain sounds are entire- 
ly missing which are common in other 
languages. ‘To speak these absent sounds 
the ear and tongue must have practice. A 
Chinaman says “ Amelican”’ for “ Amer- 
ican,” and gets the “r” only through 
much perseverance. How many of us 
have struggled with the French “u,” and 
how few have mastered it. It is no more 
reasonable to ask the tongue to pronounce 
a sound it has never tried than to ask un- 
taught feet to walk a tight-rope. 

After we have learned the sounds, how- 
ever, we should have to decide how they 
shall be spelled, since many of them will 
be entirely new, and would therefore re- 
quire new combinations of letters; but a 
nation that has determined that “ough”’ 
shall be sounded “o, ou, ow, uff, and 
off”’ need not hesitate to decide that any 
arbitrary combination of letters shall rep- 
resent any known sound. 

There are in our language a number of 
words which are mimetic, or imitative, 
describing animate or inanimate objects 
by reproducing, more or less accurately, 
the sounds made by them. It is surpris- 
ing that there are not more such words, 
and there might be many more if sufficient 
pains were taken to record and reproduce 
natural sounds which we have come to re- 
gard as inarticulate. It is probable that 
in the early, or formative, period of our 
language there were a number of such 
imitative words which have since been dis- 
placed by more arbitrary ones, and have 
been lost through disuse. Such words 
may be called natural words. When one 
hears them they are recognized as satis- 
factory and adequate expressions. The 
word “crash” is a good instance, when 
used to describe the falling of a tree. The 
sound of k is heard first, in the breaking 
and rending of the fibers of the wood, 
followed by the sound of sh, made by the 
rapid rush through the air of the leaves 
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and. branches. Such a word would be 
used naturally by a person describing the 
falling of a tree to another person, if the 
two knew no arbitrary word in common to 
convey the idea. Babies use this language 
of imitation much in their prattle. The 
imitative theory of the formation of lan- 
guage is a very old one, and still has many 
supporters. And though much fun has 
been made of it, it is natural ahd proba- 
ble. Mueller called it the “bow wow” 
theory, and named those who held it 
“bow wows’’; but this very term of ridi- 
cule is a very good defense, for “‘ bow 
wow ”’ certainly describes the animal much 
better than “dog’’ does. 

For some time past I have been under 
the instruction, and incidentally under the 
orders, of a young lady about eighteen 
months old. The general belief among 
her friends and admirers is that she cannot 
talk, but this is quite a mistake. She is 
fluent and persistent in conversation, and 
the trouble is with the older people who do 
not understand her language. A foreigner 
who knew no English would understand 
the baby better than he would the older 
person. When I say “dog,” this baby 
says “bow wow.” The Frenchman says 
“chien,” and the German says “hund,” 
but the French and the German baby each 
says “bow wow’’; and wherever there are 
dogs and babies, the dogs say ‘‘ bow wow” 
and the babies repeat the sound as nearly 
as they can, when they wish to refer to the 
dog, and every one knows what is meant. 
Sitting on the veranda, about the time the 
evening boat is due, this baby toddles to 
me and informs me that the boat is com- 
ing. She says “choo choo,” and this is 
nearly what the boat says. Any foreigner 
would know what she meant, but I should 
have great trouble in announcing the 
steamer to the foreigner, and should prob- 
ably be compelled to resort to baby lan- 
guage, or, in other words, to natural lan- 
guage. I would indicate the object by 
imitating, as nearly as I could, the sound 
it made. 

Artificial objects must have artificial and 
arbitrary names, and so must very many 
natural objects and sounds. But there 
are many things in nature which are con- 
tinually pronouncing to us their names, 
and even more than that, are announcing 
to us, in articulate language, what they are 
doing. All we need to do is to listen at- 
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tentively, and learn the language, and 
then do as the baby does, give to these ob- 
jects the names they themselves utter. 

To no other inanimate thing do we at- 
tribute so many animate, even human, 
characteristics by the words we apply to 
itasto water. We speak of it as laughing, 
babbling, murmuring, smiling, dancing, 
sobbing, and chattering. Such words 
may, in part, indicate the mood of the 
listener, but it is significant that, whatever 
may be his mood, he finds a sympathetic 
response to it, in the voices of the water. 
It is companionable whether we seek it 
joyously or in sadness. I do not know 
whether the attempt has ever been made 
to express in articulate language the vari- 
ous sounds made by water in motion. 
It could probably be done by means 
of a properly adjusted phonograph. The 
sounds are not only many, but very dis- 
tinct. In a clumsy, awkward way we try 
to express these sounds arbitrarily, and 
as we speak of the voice of the brook, the 
rain, the fall, or the wave, we use the words 
babble, patter, roar, and boom. These 
words are, however, conventional, and do 
not reproduce the sounds made by the 
water under these different conditions. 

These sounds are not made hap-hazard 
and by chance, but certain conditions al- 
ways produce certain, constantly recurring 
sounds, so that an attentive, friendly, lis- 
tener may know, without seeing the water, 
what is happening upon, or a little under 
its surface. The letters which are plainly 
pronounced by water are b, p, |, k, m, t, 
sh, ph, and their combinations. There is 
also, sometimes, a sound of n. The best 
time to hear and repeat these sounds is at 
night, when the voices of animate nature 
have, for the most part, ceased. This is 
true, indeed, of very many little sounds 
which the ear fails to notice or distinguish 
by day. The voice of Nature is never en- 
tirely hushed. She speaks boldly by day, 
to all, but when the light has fled, she 
whispers to her lovers, by starlight, secrets 
which she hides from those who will not 
woo her. 

The cottage in which I live during my 
summer vacation, stands close to the shore 
of a lake, while a brook runs within twenty 
feet of its southern side; and the night wind, 
which in settled weather is always south, 
carries to me clearly the softest sound of 
lake and stream. When the brook, tired 
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of its spring frolic, has settled down to its 
steady, decorous summer life, it runs gen- 
tly over some boulders near my bedroom 


window. Here are always heard the 
same sounds: Ip, blp, plp, Ik. No m, sh, 
t, or ph, is ever sounded here. They are 


not used by the brook in spelling these 
water-words, which mean “obstruction” 
in brook. Any one who had once noted 
this sound, would know what it meant 
whenever he again heard it. The same 
sound, welcome to the becalmed sailor of 
small yachts, is heard when the breeze 
first ruffles the smooth surface of the water, 
and the skipper “feels” the helm, and the 
ripples speak to the boat as she gathers 
way. Here also are 1, p, k, b, and no 
other sounds. We express it by the word 
“lap,” and in choosing “a” for the vowel, 
we are pretty near right. But the word 
blap or plap is nearer. Try to repeat the 
word lap as rapidly as the ripples strike 
the boat and you have the water-word 
“plap.” As the waves and the speed of 
the yacht increase we hear the sound of 
sh, bsh, spsh, and | and k are no longer 
sounded. The letters 1, p, b, k, are also 
sounded when the water is struck by the 
half-submerged propeller of a boat, revolv- 
ing at a half or quarter speed. Insert the 
vowel—any you prefer—and you have the 
word which the water speaks under these 
conditions. 

As the water utters, usually, no vowel 
sound, this must be supplied. What 
vowel should be used? In most cases it 
should be “a.” It is the easiest spoken, 
and the one n vst naturally used. It is 
the first vowel sound which man utters. 
The earliest syllables uttered by babies, of 
whatever race they may be, are la, ma, 
da, pa; and the same vowel is used by 
adults, when uttering sounds which are not 
intended to convey any idea, but are only 
to express what is pleasant and musical. 
The natural syllable in singing is la. No 
one ever sings naturally tro lo lo, nor 
tri li li, but tra la la. So that “a,” in- 
serted between the consonants, is in most 
cases the vowel which most satisfactorily 
reproduces the sounds of the water, though 
in some instances another vowel, as u or 0, 
is clearly indicated as the proper one. 
But this is by the way and not very 
important. Let each one select the 
vowel which seems best to express the 
sound he hears, and it will be found that 
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there is a substantial agreement as to 
the letter. 

Large drops of rain or hail, falling up- 
on calm water, give still a different sound, 
but they fall so thickly that the ear be- 
comes confused and is unable to listen 
intelligently. It may be able to hear 
more clearly and distinctly with training. 
Take a handful of small round pebbles 
and throw them, by twos, and threes, into 
the air, and note the sound which is made 
when they strike the water. It is the 
same sound as is made by the rain, a very 
plain plp or blp, and yet quite different 
from the sound made by the ripple against 
the moving boat. It is shorter and more 
abrupt in its beginning. 

The same sound, but louder, is made 
when a frog dives. We try to express this 
by the word “plump,” but this is wrong 
for there is no sound of m. It is rather, 
with “u” for the vowel, which seems the 
proper one here, plup, or blup. This 
means that a body has struck the water 
with enough force, or speed, to penetrate 
its surface. This is not fanciful. Take 
a dead frog, or a bit of wood; throw it in- 
to the water, and note the difference in 
sound. Clearly it is plsh or blsh; some- 
thing striking the water, and not pene- 
trating it, but forcing the surface water 
aside. Plash, or blash, is pretty near it, 
if “a” is used for the vowel. The sound 
made by the water when the frog dives, 
we used to express when we were boys, 
by the word “kerplunk”; boys, in my 
neighborhood, still use this word, and 
while it does not accurately represent the 
water sound, it is correct in giving to it 
two syllables. This is easily noticed. 
The abrupt b, or p, when the water is first 
struck and divided is followed, after a 
short but distinct pause, by the Ip of the 
water meeting again, and the word should 
therefore be p-lup, or p-luk. 

Now try another experiment with a 
stone, but this time choose a thin, flat one, 
and throw it high in the air with a spinning 
motion, so that it will fall upon its edge, 
or, as boys say, so it will “cut water.” 
Here we have another quite distinct sound, 
pht, or tht, or pt. Cut is not far from it, 
but it is rather, if one uses u for the vowel, 
phut, thut, or put, as golfers pronounce 
the word. This word means that a thin 
body has fallen upon the water so swiftly 
as to penetrate it without disturbing its 
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surface. The word has but one syllable, 
the surface being so slightly disturbed that 
the ear cannot detect the interval between 
the sound made by the separation and the 
reunion of the water. Almost the same 
sound is made by a bullet when penetrat- 
ing an object which offers to it considera- 
ble resistance but still yields to its impact. 
Any one who has shot deer or other large 
game at a range close enough to hear the 
sound of the striking ball, will recall it 
with pleasure or regret, the nature of the 
emotion depending upon whether he has 
outgrown the “killing” age or not. 

In the lake I have mentioned the bass 
fishing is generally done after sunset, and 
the most successful catches are made after 
it is quite dark. The method pursued is 
to trail the flies, generally some dark 
hackle, slowly after the boat, upon or just 
below the surface of the water. On any 
still evening, when the eel flies are in sea- 
son and resting in multitudes upon the 
water, the bass rise to them freely, but not 
eagerly. They come so lazily to the sur- 
face, and take the fly so gently and 
gingerly as to make only a slight ripple 
on the water, and to this deliberation the 
fact is probably due that they never make 
the mistake of taking the artificial fly. 
At such times we have another water- 
sound. From every side, far and near, 
comes the sound, “bop, bop, bop.” Our 
fishermen know this sound well, and when 
they hear it know, also, that their skill 
and labor are expended in vain. They 
reel up, go ashore, and wait for a breeze. 
In this case the surface is not broken with 
any force. It is gently separated for an 
instant, and the sound made differs from 
any of those already mentioned. 

A water-sound much more difficult to 
reproduce, because it is much louder and 
more confused, is made by the breaking 
of the higher waves, or surf, upon the 
shore. Here is heard the sound of sh or 
ph, in combination with m or mb. This 
sound of mb with no preceding or inter- 


‘vening vowel is not very difficult to pro- 


nounce. In the speech of many African 
tribes are words which begin with mb. 
We speak of the roar and thunder of the 
surf, which is only another way of saying 
that a large mass of water makes a loud 
noise in falling, and conveys no idea of 
the actual sound. We also say booming, 
which is nearer, but gives no sound of 
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the very prominent “sh”. The Greeks, 
who were observers, and therefore lovers, 
of nature, had a noble and adequate word 
for this sound of surf upon the shore. 
When the Greek captain refused to re- 
turn to the aged priest his daughter, it 
is said that the old man went away and 
walked sorrowfully by the shore of the 
“many-sounding sea.” 

*Phloisboio”’ is the word, and what a 
noble one it is. Pronounce it slowly and 
you have the hiss or swish of the crest of 
the wave, as it topples over its retarded 
base, followed immediately by the re- 
sounding blow of the heavy mass of water 
upon the shore. We have no word so 
sufficient as this for its purpose. The 
sound of a waterfall can not, probably, 
be spelled or spoken, as it is a continuous 
sound, having neither beginning nor end- 
ing, and offers no starting point for the 
ear or tongue. We must be content with 
an arbitrary word here, and any which 
conveys the idea of a loud, sustained noise 
will do. The water-sounds suggested here 
are only some of those which may be heard 
and repeated by one who will study them. 
There are others which may be noted. 

Do not get discouraged if you do not 
quickly catch the words. Remember that 
many voices are speaking, and that they 
are speaking in a strange language. In 
a large company, where many people are 
talking, it is difficult toselect any one voice 
or to distinguish particular words, even 
though the language spoken be our own. 

It isn’t easy, at first. Imagine your 
trouble if you were placed among a crowd 
of talking Russians or Poles, knowing 
nothing of their language. I am quite 
sure that the water-words are easier for 
the English ear and tongue than either 
Russian or Polish. The water-sounds 
may seem to you to be uttered too rapidly 
for you to catch them, but that is a criti- 
cism very generally made against foreigners 
whose language we are trying to learn. 
Do not be impatient therefore, but wait 
a little, and the brook and wave will spell 
out for you all the words in their short 
vocabulary. 

Try the experiment for yourself. Sit 
upon the bank of a running stream and 
listen. At first you hear all the voices of 
the brook speaking together; a confusion 


of pleasant sounds as hard to separate as 
the tangled sweetness of the bobolink’s 
song. But soon your ear will single out 
one sound and then another, repeated over 
and over again. Listen for the letter with 
which you would begin to spell this 
sound, and it soon comes to you. This is 
because so many water-words begin clearly 
with certain sounds used in human speech. 
This is not so with the wind. The wind 
has no lips. It speaks through its teeth. 
Whether rushing through ropes and rig- 
ging, searching in the angles of buildings, 
or moving gently through the boughs of 
pine and spruce, it makes no sound which 
can be spelled. Its only utterance is a 
prolonged “z” when blowing strong, or 
an inarticulate sigh when moving softly. 
But the water speaks. There could be 
formed from water-sounds fifteen or 
twenty words, easily pronounced, each 
of which would pretty accurately convey 
to a nature-lover an idea of the conditions 
under which it is made. We could then 
speak the word which the water speaks. 
We may, and do, from time to time, mod- 
ify and change the pronunciation of 
words, and even introduce new words 
into our language, but the language of the 
water will never change. The brook and 
the ripple will speak the words they have 
always spoken, as long as, to quote the 
language of ancient deeds, “grass grows 
and water runs.” Poets, might, perhaps, 
be unwilling to give up the conventional 
“murmur” and “chatter” and “bubble” 
and they need not do so, but such words 
would have a new and different meaning 
for many of them, and their poetry would 
have a very different meaning for all of 
us if they studied more closely the lan- 
guage of the water. 

Sit down, then, my poet, by the bank 
or shore and listen, and you shall hear 
almost what you will; Kuhlborne, blus- 
tering and threatening; Undine, laughing, 
teasing, and weeping; Neptune and all 
the Nymphs and Naiads speaking to you 
with articulate voices. And for those of 
us who are not poets, we shall come 
nearer to the truth by such study and 
still have left to us, through sight, smell, 
and hearing, that larger communion with 
nature, which, though inarticulate is none 
the less clearly understood by her lovers. 
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PISCATOR’S REVENGE 


By HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


I 


“ “HE grizzly bears were really respon- 





sible—they and the shiny elbows 

of Piscator’s coat. He was sitting 
at his office desk, rather out of humor, any- 
how, with business and the big, baked, 
restless, dusty, brick-asphalt-and-iron city. 
It was a miserable enough place at any 
time for a man who was longing for the 
out-of-doors, for the cool, rippling stream, 
and the swish of the line that follows a 
splashing rise of the wily trout; but at this 
stifling time, and with his mind quite 
taken up with fish—and the Peri—the 
thousand petty details of his work became 
almost unbearable. How could a man de- 
vote himself to this exasperating routine 
when down there on Long Island with the 
old General, her father, was the Peri, to 
whom he was engaged. He could just see 
her bright eyes, and her cheeks tanned toa 
soft warm brown by the wind and salt 
spray, and her whole charming, alert, fresh 
figure. He spent each Saturday and Sun- 
day with her—but this was only Wednes- 
day. Heavens! What a time to wait! 
And there were most special reasons for 
his eagerness this week; for he had been 
figuring matters up, and business was 
good, and he had his eye on a choice little 
apartment with light on all four sides that 
would just about suit—and, to come back 
to the beginning, patience was rapidly 
losing the aspect of a virtue. 

In this frame of mind he was handed a 
scrap of paper by an office boy. On it was 
written the name of a mighty hunter and 
expert guide from the far Northwest, about 
whom a friend had been telling him the 
day before. Piscator gave one despairing 
look at the disorderly pile of papers on his 
desk requiring attention. 

“Send him in,” said he. 

So in clumped a big, full-chested, red- 
cheeked fellow, with a sort of large Rocky 
Mountain simplicity, an atmosphere of the 
untracked woods, and a voice that seemed 
to have been exercised between peaks. For 
an hour and a half he talked, while Pisca- 
tor listened or asked leading questions. He 


told how the wary grizzlies passed like 
shadows along the steep sides of the hills in 
the almost inaccessible Selkirks, where the 
wrecks of giant pine trees splintering down 
the mountain formed an impenetrable che- 
vaux de frise to the human climber. He told 
of their cunning and sagacity, of the terri- 
ble rage of the mother whose cubs were at- 
tacked, of the appalling strength of the 
wise old monster who hurled yards away 
the great logs of the deadfall baited for his 
destruction—and fairly outwitted his hunt- 
ers after their week’s vigil. Then, in the 
fulness of time, with no self-consciousness 
and no idea that he had overstepped the 
limits of a morning talk, he walked out, 
things fairly shaking as he passed. 

Piscator tried to dictate some letters, but 
he could not rid his mind of those grizzlies 
and that primeval hillside. Turning his 
arm to take out a pin which had stuck into 
his coat, his eyes fell upon a smooth and 
shiny elbow, eloquent of many days’ pres- 
sureagainstdeskand chair arms. The ludi- 
crous contrast between this and the primal 
freedom which held his imagination over- 
balanced his already wavering resolution. 

He called for a railroad guide, took the 
elevated to his rooms, threw some things 
into a suit case, and managed to squeeze 
through the ferry door as it was closing up- 
on the boat which connected with his train. 
Once aboard, everything was forgotten ex- 
cept the Peri. He pictured to himself over 
and over her surprise and pleasure when 
he should walk in upon her, and he tried to 
imagine her expression when he came to 
divulge the tremendous news he bore. In 
the latter he was not successful; but the 
lack of detail in this important part of the 
vision only served to heighten the expecta- 
tion. 

“Women want a long time,’’ he said to 
himself, half aloud, “but two months 
surely ought todo. Or six weeks—say the 
end of next month.” He gazed out of the 
window with unseeing eyes at the vanish- 
ing panorama of oil works and truck farms 
and cemeteries, while he endeavored to 
plan a wedding journey that would be 
worthy of the occasion, 
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II 


After a tedious, hot, grimy trip, Pisca- 
tor landed at his destination, sent his bag 
up by the local express, and set out on foot 
for the house, wondering at the zest and 
flavor of the sea-air. 

The General was on the porch, asleep 
in a wicker reclining chair, a handkerchief 
over his head to keep away the flies. He 
started up as Piscator’s footsteps sounded 
on the boards. 

“Well, well. Glad to sce you,” he 
cried cordially. “The girl’s out driving— 
can’t for the life of me understand what 
she sees in that mushy young parson— 
but she’ll be back. Sit down.” 

Piscator suffered a keen pang of disap- 
pointment at these words. His heart was 
so full of what he had come to say that it 
was like a slap in the face to find the Peri 
away from home. Of course it was all 
right, though he did despise that milk- 
and-water little clergyman, full of “sacer- 
dotal authority” and ritual and vest- 
ments and Italian church art. It really 
was rather trying. 

The General, who had no eye for any 
subtleties save those of the angler and the 
homeceopathist, paid no attention to Pis- 
cator’s obvious discomfiture, and soon 
became absorbed in describing an account 
he had read of catching horse-mackerel in 
Nova Scotia. “It’s just the same fish as 
the tuna they make such a fuss about in 
California,” said he, dwelling lovingly 
upon its vast size and all the minutiz of 
tackle and outfit which he had committed 
to memory. 

Ordinarily Piscator would have liked 
nothing better than to ramble along these 
pleasant paths with such an enthusiast; 
but in his present mood his companion’s 
stream of talk irritated him; he longed to 
go off by himself and think things out 
quietly. ‘There was no escape, however, 
for when the General mounted either of 
his favorite hobbies, he became as insen- 
sible to the feelings of pedestrians as the 
chauffeur of any “ White Ghost” or “Red 
Devil”; those who failed to keep pace 
with him simply ceased to exist, for the 
time being. So the only break was when 
he once interrupted himself to wonder at 
the Peri’s being so late. 

Dinner time arrived and the maid came 
out to announce the meal. 
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“You'll have to wait for a while, Mary,” 
said the General, looking up the road. 

The dusk settled softly upon the lawn 
and marsh and dune and sea, evoking 
from the latter a cool, gentle, persistent 
breeze that rustled the maple leaves and 
the rose of Sharon hedge. 

At last the lights of a buggy appeared 
over the slight hill. In a few moments it 
drew up at the steps and the Peri de- 
scended lightly. 

“Won’t. you come in, Mr. Wilshire?” 
she asked. “I’m afraid you'll be too late 
for your dinner.” 

“Thanks, awfully, I can’t,” replied a 
high thin voice. “I’ve a trustees’ meet- 
ing and a choir practice for to-night, and 
not a line of my sermon written yet for'next 
Sunday.” 

“Too bad. I’m ever so much obliged 
to you. It was lovely, that view.” 

“You must let me show you the other 
one from the dunes to-morrow,” came 
back from the buggy. “And then, don’t 
you know, we can finish our talk about 
ecclesiastical art.” 

The Peri demurred. The voice in- 
sisted. “All right,” said she finally. 
“Come about half past three.”’ 

She turned and ascended the steps. 
“ Did you think I had run away, daddy ?” 
she asked gaily. “ We did have a kind of an 
accident; the breeching broke and scared 
the horse. That’s what made me—Why, 
who is that?” she demanded, catching 
sight of Piscator’s figure in the dark corner. 

He came forward into the light. 

“ Well, I declare! ’’ she exclaimed. “ You 
certainly have the most unexpected ways. 
Why in the world didn’t you telegraph 
us?” 

“T was afraid I might upset some of your 
plans,” replied Piscator. 

The Peri looked at him fixedly. “I 
know I look like a fright,’”’ she remarked. 

“See here, young lady,” interposed the 
General, “we’ve held ourselves in leash for 
about one hour, but if you think we’re 
going to keep it up for another, while 
you prink——”’ 

She stopped him with a kiss. ‘Come 
along then, you greedy daddy,” said she, 
putting an arm about his waist. 

The meal was an awkward affair. Pis- 
cator did not say a word except when he 
was spoken to, and. the delay had in- 
creased the General’s absorption in the 








‘“*He got out in two feet of mud and water, and pushed and tugged.”’ 
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broiled chicken and green peas to an ex- 
tent that did not permit of speech. The 
Peri, however, proved fully equal to the 
burden which devolved upon her, laughing 
and talking in apparently the highest spir- 
its and contentment with the world. 

When they had finished, the General, 
according to custom, went to smoke a cigar 
in his library, over a new volume by a fa- 
mous English sportsman recounting a 
Norway salmon trip. The Peri and Pis- 
cator were left alone on the porch. For 
some time neither spoke. 

“What is the matter?” she demanded. 

“Nothing,” replied Piscator, with an 
affectation of surprise. “Why do you 
ask?” 

“Well, if coming to see me has this 
effect on you,” said the Peri pertly, “it 
would seem to be a mistake.” 

“T think perhaps it was,” said he. 

“ Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” she 
asked. 

“T see no reason to be,” said Piscator 
stiffly. “I came down suddenly be- 
cause I had something to say to you which 
I thought you would consider important. 
Fortunately, I did not interfere with your 
pleasure by sending word beforehand.” 

“T have heard it said,” observed the 
Peri to the honeysuckle vine, “that the 
affairs of the world arerun by men. They 
must be very simple affairs to be handled 
by such children.” 

Piscator jumped up and walked over 
beside her chair. 

“Will you marry me next month?” he 
asked. 

“No, I will not,’ exclaimed the Peri 
vehemently, with a tremor in her voice 
that was almost hidden by her determina- 
tion. “And what’s more, I don’t know 
that I ever will.” 

With that she vanished inside, nor did 
she reappear that evening, though Pisca- 
tor walked the porch, and smoked, and 
whistled, and strolled on the lawn, and 
wore himself out in waiting for her. In 
the watches of the night, however, the 
angel of good counsel came to him. 
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II 


Next morning the General made an ear- 
ly start on a fishing expedition, to be gone 
all day. Piscator and the Peri found 
themselves breakfasting ¢éte-d-¢éte. 
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The former presented a cheerful and 
smiling countenance. “Will you go out 
for a sail this morning ?” he asked, as soon 
as they were seated, choosing the moment 
when Mary was passing the hot biscuit. 

The Peri had come down prepared for 
either dignity or repentance on his part. 
The former she had intended to repay in 
kind and with interest; the latter must 
prove its sincerity by some notable pen- 
ance, the exact form of which she had left 
to inspiration. With her plans thus ma- 
tured, to be met by good-humored natural- 
ness was as disconcerting as the sudden 
irruption of an enemy from ambush. 
She hesitated, detected out of the corner 
of her eye a look of preternatural absent- 
ness on Mary’s face—and accepted. 

Piscator gave her no chance to recon- 
sider. “ We’ll go down the bay and see if 
we can’t pick up some weakfish in the 
lower channel.” 

He made himself most entertaining 
throughout the meal, and when it was over 
put on a cap and started out. 

“Come along to the dock when you’re 
ready,” said he. “I'll have the sloop 
waiting for you.” 

Putting some rods, lines, and bait on 
board the roomy boat, which was provided 
with a tiny stove for all-day trips, he soon 
had everything ship-shape. Then he 
walked down to the other dock where Cap- 
tain Boband hissix-foot “ boy” were busily 
engaged in caulking a seam. To them he 
put many questions regarding the lower 
channel, and particularly the constantly 
changing passage from it across to Duck 
Creek. What depth of water was there 
at high tide? and at half tide? and just 
how long was the second twist of the chan- 
nel around the shoal that almost barred 
the way when the tide was all out? For 
half an hour he kept this up, turning away 
at last apparently satisfied. 

Young Bob slowly knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and gazedafter him. “ Pret- 
ty careful with that girl of hisn,”’ he ob- 
served, a comprehensive grin engulfing his 
weather-beaten features. 

“He’s got a right to be,” returned Old 
Bob, hammering away the more lustily to 
emphasize his disapproval of even this 
slight lapse of attention from the job in 
hand. 

It was almost an hour before the Peri 
appeared, but the delay was amply justi- 
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fied from an esthetic standpoint when 
she did come into view beneath the pear 
trees on the top of the slope. Piscator 
watched her easy, graceful step as she 
came along the causeway between the tall 
marsh grass in which the sportive south 
wind made far-stretching green and brown 
ripples on either side. His determination 
hardened. 

There was no trace of anything so stren- 
uous in his manner when the Peri sprang 
lightly aboard, her whole presence radi- 
ating her response to the uplift of the fresh 
morning. He found little difficulty in 
making himself agreeable. She appreci- 
ated so heartily his story of the grizzly 
hunter, that he went on to describe another 
picturesque personality who had “blown 
into the office” one day, and they laughed 
in unison at the tale. All the time, how- 
ever, he was plainly aware that this was 
not a peace but an armed truce: she seemed 
to have accepted his attitude as the easi- 
est way out of a difficult situation, but as 
for resuming their former relations—that 
was quite another matter, not even under 
discussion yet. For the moment this was 
all he asked, and he redoubled his efforts 
while the boat slid smoothly along before a 
fair wind. 

They rounded the point, and with a cou- 
ple of tacks and a long reach arrived at 
that part of the lower channel where Pis- 
cator had planned to fish. Dropping an- 
chor, he got out a stout rod, fastened the 
clumsy reel in place, put a couple of brittle 
shrimps on the hook of the big pearl squid, 
and cast the whole with a splash out from 
the quarter, letting the tide sweep it down 
for forty or fifty yards. He handed the 
rod to the Peri, and arranged on the other 
side another, weighted with a big lump of 
lead to carry down to the bottom the 
luscious piece of clam upon the four-inch 
fluke hook. 

Some minutes after these operations 
were completed there was an exclamation 
from the Peri, and a violent agitation of 
her rod. Reeling in with difficulty, as di- 
rected by Piscator, she brought at last 
within view a fine fat weakfish, which was 
deftly whisked into the boat with the last 
four feet of line by her companion. She 
caught another presently, and then turned 
the rod over to him, declaring her arms 
were tired. For half an hour he was kept 
busy, rebaiting and reeling up. As he 
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was arguing with a larger fish than usual, 
the other rod suddenly slewed sideways 
and would have gone overboard had he 
not grabbed it, passing the weakfish over 
to the Peri. Ina little while a bewildered 
and angry fluke, almost as big around as a 
barrel-head, was flopping around the bot- 
tom of the boat. The Peri, in high ex- 
citement, mounted on the seat till he was 
despatched with a belaying pin, and Pis- 
cator chuckled inwardly over the bright 
eyes and flushed face and parted lips 
which expressed her interest and enthu- 
slasm. 

It was he who had to suggest after a 
while that they must start home if they 
wanted to arrive there in time for lunch. 

He hauled up the anchor, gathered the 
pile of fish together, and straightened the 
sloop out for the run back. 

“Tt’s a wonderful bay, this,’ he re- 
marked, looking down at the catch. 
“There seems to be as many fish and 
oysters and clams as ever, in spite of the 
millions taken out each year. Old Cap- 
tain Bob declares that Duck Creek there 
is so full of crabs this year that you can’t 
go clam-digging without walking on them. 

“Crabs!” exclaimed the Peri. 

“Why, yes,” said Piscator, with a well- 
simulated wonder at the intensity of her 
tone. 

“And you never told me,” she said 
reproachfully. “Don’t you know that I 
simply adore them, either to catch or to 
eat? Can’t we go across there now? I 
promised Mr. Wilshire to go out with him 
this afternoon.” 

“T don’t know,” replied crafty Piscator 
speculatively. “The channel is pretty 
narrow there at low tide.” 

“ But the tide isn’t down yet; and there 
is lots of water. See!” She pointed to 
the broad gap in the marsh grass. 

“Tf you’re so anxious, we'll try it,” said 
he. 

He brought the sloop up into the wind 
and swung around, heading for the open- 
ing, while the Peri peered over the side 
and bewailed the absence of a net. 

They bowled along with the wind until 
they had rounded the point and were half 
way across, Piscator threading the intri- 
cate channel like a veteran pilot. A few 
hundred yards ahead was Duck Creek and 
deep water. The Peri raised a trium- 
phant face: 
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“T told you—” she began. But her 
sentence ended in a gasp as they felt some- 
thing scraping on the bottom of the keel. 
Very gently and deliberately the sloop slid 
along upon a rising bed of mud, and came 
toa stop with a shiver of resignation, while 
the boom swayed wildly and the sails 
flapped like frightened birds. 

“By Jove!” said Piscator solemnly. 
Even the Peri’s nervous fit of laughter did 
not bring any answering gleam to his face. 
After examining the surroundings, he got 
out, against the Peri’s protests, in two feet 
of mud and water, and pushed and tugged 
until it was evident he could not move the 
boat an inch. He clambered back and 
scraped off some of the slime. 

“How long shall we have to stay here ?”’ 
asked the Peri, with a gaiety somewhat 
forced. 

Piscator consulted his watch. “There 
won’t be enough water to float her for five 
or six hours, anyway,” he announced. 

“Well,” said she bravely. ‘“ Don’t let’s 
starve, anyhow. Can’t we cook some fish 
on the stove?” 

“That’s a good idea,” said Piscator. 
“But what worries me is that you’ll miss 
your drive this afternoon.” 

“T had really forgotten poor Mr. Wil- 
shire. He’ll be worn out waiting.” 

“T think I can swim across and go 
along the edge of the marsh,’’ said Pis- 
cator, beginning to remove his coat. 

“Tf you even suggest such a thing I’ll 
never speak to you again,” said the Peri. 
She was so much in earnest that he gave 
up at once with an uncomfortable sense 
of having rather over-acted his part. 

He prepared a couple of the weakfish 
and lit the little stove. Then, while the 
Peri fried them, declaring in high glee 
that it was like being cast away on a desert 
island, he rummaged around in the locker 
and presently produced two forks, some 
hardtack, and a paper of salt. A further 
search revealed an apparently left over 
bottle of Apollinaris, at which the Peri 
vowed it was as good as Robinson Crusoe, 
and she believed they would find pdZzes and 
Madeira if they only looked thoroughly. 

They ate the fish right down to the back- 
bones, and the Peri smacked her little lips 
and asserted them to be better than any she 
had ever tasted before. So, having satis- 
fied the pangs of hunger, Piscator skill- 
fully led the talk to past excursions, and 
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after a long course of these insensibly 
branched off into joint experiences. 

“Do you remember at the Stream how 
I failed to get home in time to go fishing 
with you?” 

“T should think I did,” replied she. 
“T don’t know that I’ve forgiven you yet.” 

“T’m sure I haven’t forgiven myself, 
even if I couldn’t help it. I had some 
trout for you that day—two little min- 
nows that [’d stuck to through every- 
thing.” 

“Why didn’t you give them to me when 
you knew I was so tired of salmon?” 

“T got back just in time to see you and 
Grafton go off together,” said Piscator. 

“That was a very silly reason,” said the 
Peri, with a heightened color. 

“T fed them to the cat,’’ remarked he, 
so solemnly that they both laughed. 

“Lucky they weren’t as big as your 
salmon,” she suggested. 

“Yes; wasn’t that an excitement! But 
none of those things are what I remember 
best.” 

The Peri made no inquiry. 

“T agree with Dr. Henshall,” went on 
Piscator. “Since that morning by the 
Little Basin I consider the black bass the 
king of fish.” 

The Peri gave a distinct toss to her head; 
it was on that memorable occasion that 
she had first surrendered. 

Piscator tried to take her hand, but she 
drew it away. 

“Will you marry me—next week?” 
he asked. 

“No,” said the Peri firmly. 

“Why not?” 

“Because I don’t choose to.” 

Piscator took out his watch. “We 
have still two hours to wait,’’ observed 
he. “I think I shall ask you that question 
every ten minutes from now on.” 

“Tt’s bad enough,” remarked the Peri 
stingingly, “to have to spend two hours 
with a man who takes advantage of a situ- 
ation. But it would be infinitely worse 
to spend a lifetime with him.” 

There was a catch in her voice which 
brought Piscator to her side. He endeav- 
ored to explain, to exculpate himself, to 
convince her, but she would not listen. 

Suddenly she jumped to her feet and 
began waving her handkerchief. 

Piscator turned. There came the Spray 
up Duck Creek, with Captain Dan and the 
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General and Pete, the crew, all looking 
wonderingly at the listed sloop. 

In ten minutes they and the fish were 
on board, and Piscator was undergoing the 
pointed commiseration of Captain Dan. 
When the basket of fish was handed over 
the side, however, that wrinkled veteran 
gave a whistle of surprise. ‘“B’ jinks!” 
said he, “y’are a fisherman, anyways.” 

“Tt was all my fault,” declared the 
Peri. “I made him try it.” 

Piscator said nothing. He was en- 
deavoring to derive some satisfaction from 
the thought of Wilshire waiting hour after 
hour back at the house. 


IV 


He decided to make one final effort that 
evening. She must either listen to him 
or he would leave. There was no use of 
going through any more of this, and it 
must be hard enough for her. Either she 
cared for him or she didn’t. If she did, 
she would promise to marry him on some 
definite day; if not, the sooner he cleared 
out the better. 

In this frame of mind, after dinner, 
when they and the General had recounted 
their several adventures, he asked her to 
go out on the porch. He was sure she un- 
derstood, and he waited for her answer. 

To his chagrin she announced that she 
was tired out and was going to bed. In half 
an hour the General began to yawn, and 
he too retired. 


Piscator smoked for a long time. Then 


he went softly into the library, wrote a note 
of apology to the General and a few words 
to the Peri, stole up to his room, packed 
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his bag and brought it downstairs again. 
Hearing the maid coming to put out the 
lights, he stepped out on the porch. 

There was still an hour before the 
“owl” train to New York left the station; 
but he could not bear to stay any longer, 
so he went down the steps and along the 
graveled road to the front gate and the 
electric light pole. Here he turned to look 
up at the Peri’s room, but there was no 
sign of life there, so with a heavy heart 
he set his face toward the station. 

He had not reached the other gate when 
he stopped short. 

There is nothing particularly remarka- 
ble about hearing a quail call in the coun- 
try, yet Piscator found himself trembling 
all over from no other cause save that he 
thought he had caught this familiar “ Bob 
White.” To be sure it is a sound not so 
customary at half past ten at night. 

He waited an instant to be sure his ears 
had not deceived him. Again it came, 
clear and distinct. It was the signal he 
had taught the Peri himself. 

He fairly ran back to the front door. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he took 
the little figure that stood there in his arms. 

“Will you marry me—to-morrow ?” he 
whispered. 

He always asserted that he felt a dis- 
tinct nod against his shoulder; whereas 





-the Peri claimed that she really shook her 


head and had only given in when she 
found he had made all the arrangements. 
Then he had an inspiration. “We'll 
have Mr. Wilshire do it,’”’ he exclaimed. 
The Peri gave a tremulous laugh, dis- 
engaged herself from his arms and fled into 
the darkness. 

















Paddling in the Rain. 


FROM CHICAGO TO NEW YORK IN A 
CANOE 


By HERBERT WALLACE 


men, browned: with the sun and 

blessed with plenty of supple 
strength, had dipped and swung their 
paddles some millions of times during the 
previous few weeks, and had come in a 
little thirteen-foot canoe 1271 miles over 
a cross-country water route from Chicago 
to New York. They were the first to 
have accomplished such a journey, at 
least so far as the records go. Had the 
aborigines of the central West been friend- 
ly with the Manhattans and with the tribes 
along the way, canoes might have made 
their way along this course some genera- 
tions ago, but it is not likely any of them 
did. 

“We wanted to find out if such a trip 
could be made,” said Parsons, “but I 
don’t believe there will be many others 
who will try it. There is too much dan- 
ger in it. It was only because we worked 
together well, were not afraid, and had 
plenty of strength, that we got through 
successfully. But we are both glad we 
took the trip. We have had adventures 
enough to fill a book.” 

It seems a most inadequate equipment 


Pines, b and Wallace, two young 


that Parsons and Wallace took with them. 
A forty-five-pound canoe, thirteen feet 
long, twenty-eight inches wide, and nine 
inches deep amidships. Loaded and with 
the young men in their narrow seats, the 
boat was less than four inches from flood- 
ing. On smooth water there was need of 
care; in seas the young men were kept 
busy learning seamanship with which they 
had not become acquainted in their former 
experiences. In the canoe itself was 
stowed a small sail with a seven-foot mast 
(five-foot boom, four-foot gaff, six-foot 
leech and four-foot luff), together with a 
shelter tent, an extra outfit of clothes and 
a few small supplies. When the young 
men left Chicago they took with them 
canned goods sufficient for three days. 
The equipment and supplies were stowed 
away in the forward and aft ends of the 
canoe. For stormy weather they had de- 
vised a scheme of oil canvas decking which 
they fastened over the top of the canoe. 
leaving only holes through which they 
could crawl to their seats. Whenever it 
Was necessary to use this decking the 
young men put on their oilskins, which 
were so arranged as to spread over the 
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boat and shed the water outside of the 
openings in which they sat. In pleas- 
ant weather the young men wore navy 
ducks. 

“We launched our canoe,” says Par- 
sons, “at the Naval Reserve boat-house, 
at the foot of Randolph Street. We had 
to let it down between two piers, and, in 
the process, Wallace was pulled off head- 
first into the water, and most of the sup- 
plies in the boat were thoroughly wet. 
Wallace hurried back to the boat-house 
to change his clothes, and in doing so he 
forgot his big clasp-knife. This is how it 
happened that we had only one knife be- 
tween us on the trip, and this was used for 
every purpose imaginable—to cut up our 
food, opening cans, cutting tent stakes, 
etc. 

‘We were very nervous over our start, 
but we paddled along carefully toward the 
southern end of the lake. The wind kept 
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cargo would have sunk, we were taking in 
water so rapidly.” 

The young sailors paddled twenty-eight 
miles the first day, and then struck camp 
on a lonely bit of the southern shore. 
Michigan City was the next port, and then 
full of confidence and enthusiasm, seem- 
ingly untired with the hard day’s work, 
they made a moonlight trip from Michi- 
gan City to New Buffalo. “Here,” says 
Parsons, “we slept on the beach, not more 
than six feet away from the water’s edge. 
I never slept better in my life. We began 
our good habits then by going to bed early 
and getting up early.” 

It is said that a storm comes up quicker 
on the Great Lakes than any other place 
in the world, and on the way to St. Joseph, 
Michigan, the young men had their first 
serious experience. They were paddling 
along about two miles from shore when 
suddenly the storm came up out of no- 


+ 





By Sail and Paddle. 


driving the water into the canoe, and be- 
fore we had gone five miles it was nearly 
half full. We then decided to make the 
nearest point, the Hyde Park Water Crib, 
in order to bail our canoe out and stow 
our provisions in better shape. We 
reached the Crib justin time. If we had 
had a mile farther to go our canoe and its 


where and was upon them. They had 
barely time to get the decking over their 
canoe and get on their oilskins. Then 
they learned the trick of “rolling the wave 
under.” When they saw a wave coming 
broadside they leaned away from it; then 
as the wave struck their little craft they 
leaned in the opposite direction, the wave 
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rolling under their boat meantime. — By 
exercising the greatest care the young men 
were able to meet and roll the waves under 
as they came along, and after two miles’ 
hard work of paddling and rolling in the 
wash of the sea, the storm passed. 

When they reached St. Joseph the 
young men turned into the St. Joseph 
River and followed its winding stream for 
more than a hundred miles. It was their 
original plan to follow the stream to its 
source in eastern Indiana, and then, with 
a ten-mile portage, strike the Maumee near 
Fort Wayne, so that they might follow it 
through northern Ohio to Lake Erie. 
They were too late in the year, however, 
and after carrying and dragging their boat 
for ten miles over the shoals above Elk- 
hart and finding the St. Joseph little more 
than a ditch beyond, they gave up the 
effort and shipped their boat to Fort 
Wayne. Here they struck the Maumee. 
“And,” says Wallace, relating the expe- 
rience, “the Maumee struck back.” Their 
first day’s trip was a wading over shoals 
and frequent shooting of rapids, but the 
young men reached the smooth waters 
safely, and, save for an occasional dam 
round which they had to carry their canoe, 
and for the rapids here and there to be 
shot, they had little difficulty. 

As evidence that they had really “ pad- 
dled their own canoe”’ the entire distance, 
it was the custom of the young men to se- 
cure from the postmaster of each impor- 
tant town they passed through a postmark 
bearing the date and hour of their visit. 

“Between Napoleon and Toledo,” said 
Parsons, “we had many rapids to shoot. 
At one time our canoe was whirled round 
and round two or three revolutions, but 
we were not capsized. We shot into the 
little whirlpool without knowing just 
where we were going, but we managed to 
keep right side up, dodge the rocks, and 
get down without spilling. We had to 
carry our boat around a goed many bad 
places, and for a good part of the day were 
in the water up to our waists. Just be- 
fore we reached Toledo we had to cross a 
little bay about four miles across, and, as 
we were paddling along here, a storm came 
up behind us and chased us across the bay 
and into shore. 

“Tt was on Lake Erie that we had our 
worst experiences,” Parsons continued. 
“Not at first, though a storm out of Toledo 
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kept us busy for three or four hours. It 
isn’t fun to keep your canoe headed into 
the wind. Sometimes, when we got into 
the wash, we couldn’t see over the tops of 
the waves more than half of the time. A 
portage of a mile and a half saved us near- 
ly thirty miles of paddling around a point 
near Sandusky Bay. Nearly fifteen miles 
away we could see the town, and when we 
reached the yacht club’s boat-house some 
of the men told us they had watched us 
coming for ten miles. They could see our 
paddles flashing in the sun.” 

From Sandusky to Cleveland the young 
men estimated they had to paddle sixty- 
five miles. It was practically a rock- 
bound coast, which means that, if a storm 
overtakes a canoer on this part of the lake, 
his boat is likely to be smashed against the 
rocks. Fortunate in the weather, how- 
ever, Parsons and Wallace made the en- 
tire distance in a day. They had the 
wind directly behind them for more than 
an hour, and during this time they were 
able to use their small sail. A Lake Erie 
yachtsman, who heard about the feat while 
the young men were in Cleveland, insisted 
that it could not be done. Whereupon 
Parsons produced his log-book with its 
record of postmarks, and the evidence of 
boatmen along the way completed their 
proof. 

East of Cleveland the rock-bound coast 
continues, and, in spite of warnings from 
the life-saving station men that a storm 
would overtake them before they could 
paddle fifteen miles to a safe landing, the 
young men insisted on starting. True to 
the prophecy, the storm came. 

“The waves piled up,” said Wallace, 
“and if it had not been for the decking 
over the canoe we should have been sunk. 
We were three miles from shore, and, 
though we could see no opening in the 
rocks, we decided to take our chances and 
try to get in somewhere. We paddled for 
dear life that time, and the storm behind 
us pushed us on. Did you ever see an ap- 
proaching train in a kinetoscope? Well, 
that is just the way those rocks seemed 
to rush upon us. We made out a little 
beach where a creek flowed into the lake, 
and we soon saw a lot of people watching 
us. Here is what a Cleveland paper had 
to say about us: 


“Only courage and skill saved Earl 
Parsons and James Wallace from ending 
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their trip to New York in the bottom of 
Lake Erie. They had arrived off Wickliffe 
when the squall broke. They at once 
headed for shore, and, after a hard fight, 
landed near the boat-house. Nothing but 
their skill in managing their canoe enabled 
them to reach the shore in safety. The 
boys are only nineteen years old, but men 
at the Wickliffe boat-house stated that their 
coolheadedness and skill would have done 
credit to men of twice their age.” 


The Wickliffe experience was the first 
of several which made the voyage from 
Cleveland to Buffalo a continuous strug- 
gle for a week. The boys had hoped to 
be able to make this part of their trip in 
three days. They were not discouraged, 
however. One day they made only eight 
miles, and that, too, after paddling hard 
for five hours. On another occasion they 
tried four times to launch their canoe, 
succeeding finally by one’s wading out 
through the surf and crawling aboard 
when he had waded as far as possible. 
Along the way they camped in fishermen’s 
cottages or in the open. 

At Buffalo, Wallace replaced a broken 
paddle, and barring the rain-storm and 
the Niagara River, when the canoe seemed 
to be rushing too swiftly for control to- 
ward the Falls, the young men arrived at 
Tonawanda safely and secured their 
clearance papers for the Erie Canal. Now, 
the Erie Canal is not a dangerous stream 
to paddle through, except, of course, the 
big flat-boats must be watched and some 
care must be taken in making the locks. 
Parsons and Wallace had no difficulty, ex- 
cepting the danger once that their boat 
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would be smashed by one of the scows, 
and some considerable fear from tramps 
along their way. They found the canal 
men very hospitable, and some of them 
even offered to tow them through the ca- 
nal. The boys replied, however, that 
they were paddling their own canoe to 
New York and did not propose to let 
someone else do the work. Moreover, 
they could make a great deal better time 
paddling than the canal boats could make 
traveling day and night. 

“You boys don’t know how to travel,” 
yelled one canal-boat man to them; “two 
fellows went through here the other day 
with their canoe tied to a towboat.” 

Several days later, at Hudson, Parsons 
and Wallace overtook the towboat ca- 
noers. They were lamenting the fact that 
there was no canal boats on the Hudson 
to which they could fasten their canoe. 

From Troy down to New York two or 
three storms varied the monotony of 
pleasant weather. One day the boys tried 
to sail, and the wind changing quickly, 
they were very near capsizing. Again,a 
storm at Tarrytown drove them in shore. 
“Our only break,” says Wallace, “was in 
turning into the Hudson River at Spuyten 
Duyvil, but we got there safely.” 

The young men were forty-one days on 
the trip, but of this time one week was 
spent in visiting relatives near Syracuse, 
New York. They had actually paddled 
thirty-four days. The entire trip cost 
them thirty-five dollars together, less than 
their railroad fare would have been one 
way between the two cities. 
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HORSE-RACING’S RELATION TO WAR 


AND A FEW WORDS ON BETTING 


By BELMONT PURDY 


IKE some others among our institu- 

tions, racing comes in for its share 

of adverse criticism; but there is a 

good deal about racing that is not consid- 
ered by those who denounce it. 

The first man to appreciate the horse’s 
value, and the advantage its codperation 
with man gave to the latter, was Moham- 
med. Before his time, the Arab knew but 
little about the horse, relying on camels 
and bullocks for transportation; but the 
prophet was so convinced of the advan- 
tages to be gained by inducing his follow- 
ers to accept his views on the subject, that 
he made the care of the horse a part of the 
Mussulman religion. A good deal of his 
success was due to the advantage gained 
over his antagonists by reason of the su- 
periority of his horses, and to this day the 
Arab will trace the pedigree of his best 
mare directly to one of the five favorite 
mares of Mohammed. 

The native English horse was small but 
hardy, a pony, and to increase its size it 
was crossed with the great black horse of 
Europe, from which cross comes the va- 
rious draft-horse types, or shire horses. 
This was the charger of the knight in 
armor, who was no horseman, but a sort 
of mounted fortress, and absolutely useless 
unless he had his unwieldy beast to cart 
him about. When gunpowder freed him 
from his iron fortification, and forced him 
to fight in the open, he looked about for a 
more active steed, which was produced by 
an admixture of Arabian blood; and in 
time, the larger strains of Oriental horses 
were brought to England to meet the de- 
mand for war horses. 

Ever since the time of Henry II. the gov- 
srnment of England has recognized the 
fact that the best way to raise the standard 
of the horse of the country is to encourage 
racing, and long before that it was under- 
stood that the army having the best 
horses would win in warfare. 

With our territory and extended bound- 
ary making the rapid mobilization of 
troops imperative in emergencies, it is im- 





portant that our standard of horse should 
be as high as that of any other country. 
Then our immense grazing lands put us 
in a position to produce high-class horses 
at a cost which would enable us to com- 
pete favorably in all the markets of the 
world, and in large quantities. We need 
only to produce the high standard. 

It may be suggested that this might be 
accomplished without racing, or, at least, 
without the betting and other accessories; 
but this has been shown to be impossible. 
Racing on a large scale cannot be carried 
on successfully without betting. While 
you can’t prevent gambling, however, 
you can control it by permitting it on 
the race-courses, under certain restric- 
tions. 

High-class racing is made possible by 
public patronage which provides the great 
stakes, and these stimulate the production 
of the thoroughbred in this country, and 
the importation of the finest specimens 
from abroad. The more thoroughbreds 
we have, and the higher the type, the high- 
er will be the average of that type which 
would be most useful to us for army pur- 
poses and most in demand in foreign 
countries. 

In England, the traditions of long years 
sustain racing as strongly as if it were in- 
trenched behind the laws of the land, and 
the real object of if has never been lost sight 
of. In France and other European coun- 
tries the importance of racing is so well 
understood that the governments give it 
their supervision, licensing the associa- 
tions through their Departments of War 
and Agriculture. 

There is no doubt that racing, as an in- 
stitution, was on the decline in this coun- 
try until six years ago, when the legislature 
at Albany created the State Racing Com- 
mission for the purpose of controlling and 
directing it in the real interests of the 
people. Since then racing has a status 


in law and stands side by side, on a re- 
spectable footing, with the other industries 
of the State. 
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Captain Henry Hoffman. 


APTAIN HENRY HOFFMAN, 
the venerable survivor of America’s 
crew, is a practical tar and has sailed the 
ocean since he ran away from his home in 
Dantzic, Prussia, at the age of fifteen and 
shipped aboard a merchant vessel. The 
Captain, however, is somewhat skeptical 
of new-fangled racing boats. ‘‘ The 
challengers nowadays are racing machines, 
built for the purpose of a single race,” 
he says, “but the America was a boat 
good -before, and long after, the race that 
made her famous.”’ Speaking further of 
that historic event when the American 
schooner lifted the Queen’s Cup, Captain 
Hoffman tells how the America crossed 
the ocean in twenty-one days under her 
own sail, and did as good work on the sea 
as she did when she came to race the 
British fleet and, “there were no tenders 
to watch us go across then and no one ever 
dreamed of allowing a boat to be towed 
over. None of the yachts nowadays can 
weather a gale. The America could 
breast the fiercest hurricane that swept 
over an ocean.” 
Captain Hoffman’s pride in the pioneer 
Cup-lifter was fully warranted. She was 
a staunch craft, 100 feet over all, 23 feet 
beam, and built of oak, cedar, chestnut 
and locust, and coppered from her keel to 


six inches above her load line. The 
America was owned by a syndicate of 
American yachtsmen including Commo- 
dore Stevens, of the New York Yacht 
Club, George L. Schuyler, Hamilton 
Wilks, and J. Beekman Finley. The 
center-board was the distinguishing fea- 
ture of the -1merica, and it is a matter of 
great pride to Captain Hoffman that the 
crew was able to keep the contrivance hid- 
den from the prying eyes of the Britishers 
who flocked aboard. “ We just put a pile 
of rope and canvas and other truck amid- 
ships,” he tells proudly, “and not one of 
the curious-eyed visitors dreamed what 
was beneath. The America left all com- 
petitors behind when we had reached the 
Station ship, anchored half way in the 
course, and when we brought up at the 
end of the race there wasn’t a boat in 
in sight. Queen Victoria, upon being 
told the result, asked, upon that memora- 
ble occasion, ‘Who was second ?’ and re- 
ceived the historic reply, ‘There was no 
second, Your Highness.’”’ 

Captain Hoffman is nearly seventy 
years of age, but is hale and hearty and full 
of interest in the present contest for the 
Cup. He owns the Admiral Dewey, 
the swiftest tugboat in New York har- 
bor, and is president of a large coal, tug 
and lighterage business, and a millionaire 
many times over. He keeps a good stable 
and lives in a sumptuous home in Brook- 
lyn, proud of his American citizenship and 
proud of the part he played in plucking 
the first trophy from the British sportsmen 
of the sea. nae 

ISS LYDIA CARPENTER, a pretty 
fifteen-year-old girl, of Plattsburg, 

N. Y., besides being one of a family of 
twenty-one children, has proved a record 
smasher in athletic sports. On May 13 
this young woman took the American girl’s 
running high jump record from Vassar by 
a jump of four feet three and three- 
tenths inches. The jump was made in the 
final gymnastic exhibition of the State 
Normal School, in the presence of Di- 
rector Angell and others assembled to 
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witness the events. Miss Carpenter’s 
achievement was not the result of a happy 
accident. She is as fond of athletics as 
most girls are of flirting. She is a sprinter, 
and on the horizontal bar is fearless and 
clever. Miss Carpenter is not of the mas- 
culine type, but a frolicsome girlish young 
woman, with the irresistible charms of 
dimples and pink cheeks. She weighs 
one hundred and eighteen pounds, and is 
five feet and two and one-half inches high, 
promising greater height as she grows 
older. On the basketball team of the 
college she played center, and with her 
aid the team won the championship of 
Northern New York. Miss Carpenter’s 
career as an athlete has just begun. She 
intends, she says, to keep on with her 
gymnastic and athletic work until she 
has qualified herself to the best of her 
ability. Then, unless “something hap- 
pens” (the quotations are ours), she as- 
pires to become a full-fledged physical 
directress. As it now stands, unless 
some more fortunate young women ap- 
pears on the athletic horizon, Miss Car- 
penter’s name will go down to fame as the 
best girl high jumper living. 








IR LIANG CHEN TUNG, the Chi- 
nese Ambassador, has sprung into 
fame as a twister of balls that are deceiv- 
ing. We are not accustomed to asso- 
ciate field athletics with the Oriental. We 
know him as a juggler in diplomacy and 
as an expert in kite flying. His love of 


“poo-chee” and top spinning; his skill 
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in heel battledore and _ shuttle-cock, 
and his aptness in finger counting— 
a game not unlike three-card monte 
—are not unknown, but when it was 
heralded abroad that Sir Liang, in 
his halcyon days, threw curves that 
confounded his classmates at An- 
dover, and even taught them a new 
twist that slid off the bat like an Eng- 
lished billiard ball, the athletic world 
became interested. But it was in 
1881 and 1882 that Sir Liang plucked 
his honors as a baseball player. He 
was then a member of the Academy 
nine. Pi Yuk was his name then, 
and when he came to bat, on one 
occasion, the event being a game with 
Exeter, he made the only three-base 
hit in the game. ‘“ While our men all 
batted well,” says an Andover school 
paper of the time, “ Pi Yuk excelled in it.” 
The game was Andover’s by 13 to 5 and 
three runs stand to Pi Yuk’s record. In 
other games Pi Yuk’s skill attracted the 
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attention of the Academy. He won several 
games by his excellent batting and as a 
twirler of balls he was the marvel of the 
school. At the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Andover, June artst, 
Pi Yuk, or Sir Liang Chen Tung, was 
present and delivered the principal speech 
of the occasion. “I shall never forget 
the game with 
Exeter in 1881, 
in which I hap- 
pened to take 
part,” he said, 
in the course of 
his speech, smil- 
ing contentedly 
at the pleasant 
recollection of 
triumph. “We 
had been de- 
feated in the 
year before on 
our own grounds 
and were strain- 
ing every nerve 
to recover our 
lost laurels. 
The game was 
now to be played 
in Exeter. Feel- 
ing that the ath- 
letic reputation 
of the school 
was at. stake, 
every member 
of the nine went 
into the game 
with a determi- 
nation to win, 
and was at the 
same time en- 
couraged by the 
presence of a 
contingent of 
faithful sup- 
porters who 
came over from 
Andover. Our opponents were first at 
the bat. The batters were easily dis- 
posed of by our left-handed pitcher, Hub- 
bard, on account of their inability to solve 
his mysterious curves. Then our turn 


came. In a twinkle we had two men on 
bases. It was my turn to go next to the 
bat. I succeeded in smashing the ball to 


the center for a three-bagger. This en- 
abled us to secure a commanding lead 
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which our opponents could not overcome. 
The result of the game was at once flashed 
over to Andover. When the train arrived 
with the victorious nine, the whole school 
turned out to welcome them with torch- 
lights, a brass band, and an omnibus 
drawn by enthusiastic students with a long 
rope. Even Rome could not have  re- 
ceived Cesar 
with greater en- 
thusiasm and 
pride when he 
returned from 
his famous cam- 
paigns in tri- 
umph.” Later, 
at Amherst, Sir 
Liang made a 
reputation as a 
three-bagger. 
But though Sir 
Liang’s athletic 
days are over 
(he now weighs 
205 pounds), his 
enthusiasm for 
sport has not 
abated. His in- 
terest in base- 
ball, rowing, 
and football will 
make him a 
conspicuous 
and _ interesting 
personality at 
the collegiate 
and West Point- 
Annapolis 
games. He has 
two bouncing 
boys, but yet too 
youthful to take 
partinathletics, 
though it is Sir 
Liang’s inten- 
tion to rear 
them in true 
American style. Excepting the fondly 
remembered Minister Wu, Sir Liang is 
perhaps the most noted Chinaman that 
has been sent to this country. The fact 
that he was educated by the Chinese gov- 
ernment at Andover, Amherst, and Yale, 
makes him of particular interest to Amer- 
icans. For three years, during Minister 
Chang’s incumbency, he was the legation 
interpreter, subsequently secretary of a 
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special mission to Japan. He was also 
secretary of the Jubilee mission to England 
and accompanied Prince Chun to Ger- 
many to make the formal apologies and 
memorials of the Chinese government for 
the murder of Baron Von Kettler. He 
was knighted by Queen Victoria, made 
a member of the Legion of Honor by 
the French government, a Commander 
of the Order of the Rising Sun by Japan, 
and has received the Order of St. Ann 
from Russia. He comes of the ancient 
Liang family of China, who have for 
seventy years held the highest literary 
honors of his native province. His 
grandfather was a mandarin of the north 
of China, but it was due to the enlightened 
determination of his father and mother, he 
says, that caused him to enter the contest 
offered by the government seeking for 
boys to educate in America. Sir Liang, 
his son and daughter, for he is a widower, 
and his legation selected Henderson Har- 
bor, on Lake Ontario, for their summer 
headquarters. 





James W. Tyrrell. 


MAN who has, almost unaided, 
crossed the Sub-Arctic wastes of up- 
per Canada not once, but twice, and lived, 
not only to tell the tale, but to return with 
accurate geographical knowledge, deserves 
well of his government. In 1893-4 and 
1900 James W. Tyrrell, in the service of 
the Dominian Geological Survey, brought 
in out of the cold, as it were, 200,000 acres 
of barren lands and placed them at the 
disposal of the government map-makers 
at Ottawa. His trip encompassed the 
territory, previously virgin ground for ex- 
plorers and adventuresome sportsmen in 
quest of the musk-ox, scoured over fifty 
years ago by searchers for the ill-starred 
Franklin. In crossing from Great Slave 
Lake to Chesterfield Inlet on Hudson Bay 
and back in April—September of the latter 
year—Mr. Tyrrell made two remarkable 
discoveries: first, that the heart of the 
musk-ox country may be best reached 
during the year’s five months of open wa- 
ter (June to October) direct from Hudson’s 
Bay, without portages, in a small steamer, 
instead of by the arduous canoe or over- 
land journeys from the Mackenzie River 
valley; and second, that the well-wooded 
valley, alive with fish and game, the 
mysterious “Garden of Eden” of the 
North, reported by Samuel Hearne, the 
first white man to enter the Arctic region 
of the continent, in 1771, actually does ex- 
ist far out upon the Barren Grounds. 
Tyrrell’s determination of the course of 
the Thelon River, draining the country 
east of Great Slave Lake into Chester- 
field Inlet, and formerly mapped conjec- 
turally from the merely hearsay evidence 
of Hearne and Sir George Back, in 1834-6, 
shows that “Barren Ground” is largely 
a misnomer for this region. He found the 
Thelon, witha depth of from ten to fourteen 
feet and a volume of water of 50,000 feet 
to the second at its upper waters, navigable 
for light-draught vessels, with the exception 
of two small rapids readily passed with 
tow line, for a distance of over five hun- 
dred miles. He discovered that the rough 
granitic character of the Barren Grounds 
changes two hundred and fifty miles east 
of Great Slave Lake to a sedimentary for- 
mation with rich soil and comparatively 
abundant flora; and there he found ant- 
lers of moose never supposed to roam in 
this region, and he shot the rare Barren 
Ground grizzly bear, not seen since the 
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days of Sir John Richardson. He 
made an overland journey in this re- 
gion of one hundred and sixty miles 
on foot, depending on his rifle for food 
at a time when the immense herds of 
cariboo were far away on the shores 
of the Arctic. 

Mr. Tyrrell is a native of western 
Ontario. He was born in 1863, grad- 
uated with the degree of D.L.S., from 
the Toronto School of Practical Sci- 
ence, in 1880, and nine years later re- 
ceived the degree of C.E. from the To- 
ronto University. His achievements 
are not a few since then. In 1883-85 
he mapped the Lake of the Woods 
and its 3,000 islands for the Geologi- 
cal Survey, and the following year, as 
hydrographer for the ‘ Alert ” Expedi- 
tion under Commodore Gordon, pre- 
pared all the charts of its exploration 
in the northern waters. In 1887 he 
surveyed the Maine International 
(now the Canadian Pacific) Railway, 
and more recently determined the 
boundary line between British Co- 
lumbia and the territory of Alberta. 
Of a quiet, unassuming manner, he 
attaches himself strongly to his assist- 
ants in the field. He is a great ground- 
coverer. Once as he was nearing Lac La 
Biche, Alta, at the end of his journey of 
4,600 miles, the dog team of a fresh party 
passed his camp in the night. Tyrrell 
kicked off his blankets, hitched up his 
team, and before dawn passed the rival 
party, traveling through the following day, 
reaching La Biche in the evening, with a 
record dog run of seventy miles to his 
credit, forty-five of which he covered him- 
self on foot. Mr. Tyrrell is married. 
His wife and three children live at Ham- 
ilton, Ont. At present he is engaged in 
assay work at Dawson, Y. T. 





i WAS not predicted by the “ wise ones” 

that Mrs. Edward A. Manice, of the 
Baltusrol club, would retain her title as 
the champion on the Woman’s Metropol- 
itan Golf Association, June 7th, at the 
Richmond County Club tournament. The 
driving of Mrs. Stout and the skilful work 
of Miss Vanderhof won the admiration of 
the enthusiastic golfers who watched the 
preliminary rounds. But Mrs. Manice 
proved to be the “dark horse.” Her play 
at the beginning was not considered 
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brilliant—rather ineffectual; but before the 
exciting contest was over she regained her 
splendid form and by her fine drives and 
accurate tee shots maintained her right 
to the championship. Mr. Manice cad- 
died for his wife, and observers of the 
contest remarked the influence his pres- 
ence lent her work. Local golfers spoke 
of the pair as, “Svengali and Trilby,” so 
potent seemed the inspiration imparted 
to her by his intense interest in her work. 
Mrs. Manice has been well-known on the 
links for several years. She has never 
had the training of a professional and her 
skill is entirely due to her own studious at- 
tention to the requirements of the game. 
At Pittsfield and Lenox she played notable 
games, and three years ago at Shinnecock 
displayed splendid work in the contest for 
the national championship, being de- 
feated by Miss Frances L. Griscom. Not 
content with winning the championship at 
the Richmond County Club Mrs. Manice 
met, for the third time, Mrs. Stout, nation- 
al champion, in a team match at Baltusrol 
on June tith, and defeated her 4 up and 
2 to play, at the same time making the 
Baltusrol links in 89, a new record. 








A GREAT BLACKFISH CATCH 
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NE day in November several years 
ago, the good people living on the 
Massachusetts Bay shore at the 

north end of Cape Cod were wrought to 
the highest pitch of excitement by the ar- 
rival of an immense school of blackfish 
which were on the flats chasing bait, as the 
small fish they feed on are called, and 
gradually working inshore. The news 
spread like wildfire; village stores were 
hastily closed, schoolboys deserted school- 
rooms; and even women flocked to the 
shore. The flats along the coast make 


out from half to a mile and a half practi- 
cally level and almost dry at low tide 
where at high tide is four to eight feet of 
water. No school of blackfish so large 
as this had ever been heard of. And by 
good luck the tide was ebbing. 

There are plenty of boats along the coast 
at this point, and a leader was quickly 
chosen from among the weir-men. 

Hastily the boats were launched, each 
taking a half dozen men and boys, those 
not rowing being armed with sticks and 
pieces of board. In a quarter of an hour 
they were in position, in half circle and to 
Jeeward of the fish, 
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“Close in now,”’ came from the ‘ Com- 
modore,”’ “and make all the noise you 
can!” And they did, fairly churning the 
water with boards and sticks. The 
thousands of squid and herring on which 
the blackfish were feeding assisted in this 
movement by getting into shoal water as 
far as possible so that the blackfish could 
not follow them. The result was inevi- 
table, the fast ebbing tide soon began to 
leave the big fish in such shoal water that 
it was difficult for the larger ones to swim. 
In vain they turned off shore to seek safety 





in deeper water, for the boats were there 
with the men splashing the water with 
oars, gafis, or any pieces of wood they 
could get their hands on to drive them 
back. Gradually the circle of boats drew 
nearer and nearer; and in two hours 
ninety per cent. of the entire school was 
stranded on the flats. 

The picture shows a small section of the 
catch nearest the shore as the tide was 
still ebbing when the photograph was 
taken. For weeks after the villagers were 
engaged in cutting up and trying out the 
oil. The total catch netted some $25,000, 
many of the fish weighing two tons apiece. 
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AN 


“OFF DAY” AMONG QUAIL 


By CHARLES H. MORTON 





the night before, and lay out gar- 

ments and shells and boots where 
they can be handily reached in the early 
dawn, we speculate concerning the next 
day’s outing. Nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the aspect of the weather; 
the sun has set clear and the sky is un- 
clouded, with a gentle south wind breath- 
ing promises of warmth and kindly treat- 
ment on the morrow. 

In the early morning the bracing breeze 
has veered to the west, but the east is rosy 
and flecked with brilliant hues, and the 
day is auspiciously begun. 

Half-way to the hunting grounds the 
sunlight fades, and in the east a dark cloud- 
bank creeps up and up, and the wind 
shifts toward the northwest. And yet, the 
weather-man promised us “Fair and 
clear, with south winds!”’ Well, we will 
make the best of it, and a little touch of 
“weather” will not prevent us from en- 
joying ourselves. It may be colder as 
night comes on, but what of that? We 
are determined to have a good time and 
propose to carry out the program. We 
reach the farm-house where our friend 
lives, and, while putting the horse in the 
barn, learn from his small daughter that 
“Paw has the rheumatiz bad, and can’t 
get out of bed.” 

We find Farmer Jones occupying the 


A S WE stand the gun in the corner, 


sofa in the front room, surcharged with 
pain and at outs with the world. We sit 
on the edges of the chairs and condole with 
him, while he execrates his luck. 

“Change in the weather, boys, that’s 
what done it. Was all right yesterday, 
but I felt it coming on last night. Ough! 
Can’t hardly move without hollering right 
out—dern the luck! But you can get 
along just as good without me, I reckon. 
Over on Smith’s place they are a little par- 
ticular ’bout letting everybody hunt, but 
if you ask them, they’ll let you have the 
run of the farm. Old Robinson is cranky, 
and I guess I wouldn’t bother him if I were 
you. Might hunt around here on my 
place, but there ain’t no birds; haven’t 
seen a quail here this fall. Lots of rab- 
bits, though.” 

We are contemptuous of rabbits. So 
leaving Jones to his rheumatism and re- 
flections, we go across his farm to the 
timber fringing the little creek on its de- 
vious way through the country. We are 
disappointed in the creek because of its 
meager supply of water. It has been a 
“dryspell” for quite a while, and stock and 
soil suffer for want of rain. Dick will 
suffer, also, from thirst before the morning 
has grown old, but, good old fellow, he 
borrows no trouble as he plunges along 
working the clumps of brush and patches 
of tall grass eagerly, but without result. 

The day has become darker and colder! 
We button our canvas coats to the chin 
and turn up the corduroy collars to keep 
out the north wind that blows stronger 
and stronger. Pleasant for our return to 
the city! 

How often, during the Hunter’s Moon, 
does the outing which began so auspicious- 
ly turn to ashes instead of rose leaves; the 
“day off” destined to become an “off 
day.” The ramble after game assuming 
the phase of an endless exploration 
through the wildest of wild-woods, over the 
hilliest of hilly country; a hard, fruitless 
tramp without hope over shorn prairies 
and through dusty fields, wherein every 
sandbur and cockle and hedge-thorn have 
their sharpest points turned upward. 
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Dame Nature puts on her roughest, cross- 
est aspect, and leers at you as you stumble 
wearily along over rocky upland, or pierce 
the tangled undergrowth. The Ancient 
Lady is alert to tease you. She leads you 
into the most promising corners and 
causes you to search confidently for ex- 
pected game—and sneers at your disap- 
pointment. She lures you far down the 
creek for water, and chuckles in her 
sleeve at your disgust when you find its 
bed dry and dusty, and punched full of 
hoof-prints left by thirsty cattle. While 
you are trying to penetrate an especially 
prickly and stubborn hedge, and are 
caught fast when half through, it is just 
the moment of moments for a covey of 
quail to explode like a bomb from under 
your very nose. You mark them as they 
alight not two hundred yards distant, in a 
pasture devoid of cover, and you anticipate 
rare sport as you tear loose from the de- 
taining hedge at the expense of clothing 
and cuticle. When you arrive, all ex- 
pectant, at the spot, the quail have myste- 
riously vanished. They were—and they 
are not. Your tramping around and over 
and up and down never disturbs a feather 
of them. The dog is so hot and thirsty 
and discouraged that he gives up in dis- 
gust and trails at your heels—while you 
feel like kicking him as a vent to your own 
wretched feelings. 

Poor doggy! He is as played out and 
rattled as yourself. He has endeavored 
to do his best all this dry, terrible day. He 
raced with the buggy all the way from 
town; hunted the hedges; yelped at the 
horse because he did not move fast enough, 
and was supremely happy because he was 
alive and going hunting. How nobly he 
hunted in that awful cornfield where the 
vicious sandburs were painfully apparent 
even to shod feet. He worked three hours 
without water, and was it his fault that he 
stepped into a covey of quail in the long 
slough-grass before he was aware of their 
presence? Was it his fault that you missed 
with both barrels, and did he say things 
under his breath concerning the game and 
the “blamed luck,” generally? No won- 
der he gives it up as a bad job, for he also 
is keenly suffering the miseries of an “ off 
day.” 

Your gun and dog and infallible am- 
munition become affected by some mys- 
terious agency, and are part of the vast 





conspiracy against your peace and com- 
fort exorcised by the spirits of the air. You 
have hit one quailand missed six straight— 
but then no one could expect to kill every 
time with such a gale blowing. It roars 
through the trees, and hurls the dust in 
your face, and sends shreds of corn husks 
whizzing past, causing you to start and 
throw the gun to shoulder, only to lower 
it and murmur anathemas on the wind. 
The sound of the blast is in your ears and 
you can hear nothing but the perpetual 
roar. It is the hall-mark of an “ off 
day.” 

Suddenly a bunch of quail flush on the 
wrong side of a hedge and are carried 
down the wind almost into the next quar- 
ter section. No use to follow them, is 
there? You trudge onward, moodily, 
completely discouraged. 

Farmer Smith is of German extraction, 
and from his front door, pipe in hand, 
stolidly observes our advance. We come 
confidently, and lay our case before him. 
He smokes calmly, and does not inter- 
rupt—neither does he appear greatly in- 
terested. 

“Nein!” he says, when we have ended 
our argument; “nein, ve dondt vant 
annypody scheuting by dis farm! Aber 
dey kills mein cow alretty unt nicht pay 
me for him. Ve cannst no hunting herein 
gehaben.”’ 

Where next? Fate seems against us, 
at every turn, so we grow reckless—and 
experience another shock. 

Over on the adjoining section is a likely 
looking and extensive cornfield, with a 
swale running through the center from 
one corner tothe other. In this depression 
grows, of course, a rank mat of high grass 
and rushes, and at this end some stunted 
willow trees cluster lonesomely around a 
dried-up spring. Just the place to hide a 
bunch or two of quail, with such good 
cover and feeding grounds for them near 
at hand. 

The dog, uplifting his head, feels the 
air with his nose, in a professional way, 
and seems inclined to work down the 
grass-grown ditch. He has an idea that 
there may be something in the promise 
which the wind brings to him. 

High overhead floats a little hawk 
against the stormy clouds, hunting in his 
own peculiar fashion. Were we not in- 
truding upon his preserves he would be 
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An “Off Day 


sweeping along over the grass, seeking out 
field mice and swamp sparrows and scar- 
ing the quail and rabbits out of a year’s 
growth. His hunting is always question- 
able—and it comes to us that our presence 
here might demand explanation also. 
We cast an apprehensive glance toward a 
house on the hill a long, long ear-shot 
away, and at the same time notice Dick 
going down the slough, with high head, 
sniffing the air in a manner that awakens 
our suspicions. 

“Come back here, Dick! Perhaps we 
should go to the house and find if we are 
trespassing; don’t you think so?” The 
command is addressed to the dog—the 
question to our companion. 

“Ye-es, of course; guess that would be 
the better way. Might first work around 
a little and see if there is anything here. 
Gee whillikens! Dick has ’em, sure! 
We can’t wait to go to the house, now. 
Come on.” 

Dick certainly “has ’em,” and his hand- 
some figure is straightened out stiff and 
still, in the picturesque pose of the bird- 
dog at “point.” We move up behind 
him, and from out the matted grass go a 
dozen or more big lusty Bob Whites, and 
the air rings with four sharp reports. 
Three down! Hooray! Watch the others! 
There they —— 

“ Hi-i-i—you there! Git off this farm! 
I'll have the law on you!” Thin and 
piercing comes the hail from the far-away 
farm-house on the hill, full of menace to 
our hopes and unmistakable in its ex- 
treme earnestness. A distant figure is 
seen running to a team tiec near the barn. 
The figure hastily unhitches a horse, and 
mounts. Evidently he is coming to in- 
terview us. Our guilty souls know but 
one deliverance. We must “git,” in- 
deed. Let the birds go, and confound 
the luck! 

As we gain the off side of the boundary 
fence, the mounted Rough Rider of the 
farm charges down, brandishing a pitch- 
fork like an uncouth knight of the olden 
time. 

“Can’t yer read them signs?” he de- 
mands, glaring. “I don’t care if you 
are visitin’ Jones; when we go shootin’ we 
don’t run all over his farm—we stay on 
our own quarter. Besides, it’s a shame 
to come and kill all the quail off the way 
you do! (The injustice of this remark is 
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keenly felt by his audience.) They keep 
the chinch-bugs cleaned out, and I ha’nt 
shot a quail for five years jest because 
they eat so many of the dang bugs. No, 
sir! You kin jest go back to Joneses an’ 
do your huntin’ there.” 

He swings the plow horse around and 
departs, bumping up and down on his 
way back to the house, fairly scintillating 
with indignation. 

“Upon my word! Those birds scattered 
just right, and we could have shot up a 
mess easily in no time. Chinch-bugs! 
Never heard of quail having such a mur- 
derous affinity for chinch-bugs as he so 
eloquently mentions—he wants to do 
some trapping in the winter, I’ll wager. 
That remark of his about ‘killing off all 
the quail’ was almost slanderous.” 

With a longing glance at the cornfield 
secreting the chinch-bug exterminators, 
we proceed lonesomely onward, all in- 
clination for shooting completely knocked 
out of us for the time being. A near-by 
farm-house invites inspection, and we 
(having learned that discretion in ascer- 
taining just where you will land will save 
you much trouble after making the leap) 
march boldly up to the back door, and 
knock. 

A pleasant-faced woman answers the 
summons, and in response to our inquiry 
for the husband tells us that we will find 
him in the cornfield, with the team, husk- 
ing, and we wend thither. 

The corn-husker and his two hearty 
sons are making the yellow ears fly in a 
golden shower that rattles ceaselessly 
against the high boards on the wagon, 
but they stop work and accept the over- 
tures of peace from the cigar-case. 

“Waal, I guess you can go ahead and 
hunt around some. We generally don’t 
stop folks from shootin’ on the farm un- 
less they get too near the stock. Where 
you from? Stoppin’ with Jones, hey? 
Well, that’s all right—when we have 
friends visitin’ we always go over on his 
place, and we generally expect him to do 
the same with us. Too bad he’s got the 
rheumatiz. Yes, there’s a likely lot of 
quail around here. Fellers out here last 
week got considerable many over there 
along the hedge. Thanks, I will take 
another cigar, and smoke it after supper. 
Good luck!” 

How different from the surly Rough 
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Rider is this genial farmer! We promise 
him a mess of quail as a slight testimo- 
nial of our gratitude, and depart rejuven- 
ated and rejoicing. 

Down the hedge we go, and Dick hunts 
for all he is worth. All along the line we 
tramp, and not a feather rewards us. 
They must be in the corn. In the corn 
we go, heads hidden by the towering 
stalks, and we march and countermarch. 
Dick is very hot and thirsty, and this may 
account for his finding no birds. A 
point! Dick has halted, nose outstretched, 
but a rabbit bounding away dispels hope, 
and gloom and disgust engulf us. Al- 
though the shot tears the earth around 
him and rolls him headlong, we swear— 
for Dick has broken the law, and given 
chase, yelping. He comes in so miserable 


and contrite that we have not the heart to 
scold, much less whip him. 

With guns under our arms and hands 
in pockets, a dismal procession takes the 
short cut across the meadow for Jones’s. 
Tired and hungry, we reach the barn, and 
as we throw the harness over the horse, 
the small daughter wishes to see our 
game. A lonesome rabbit is held up to 
view, and regarded critically. 

“That all?” the small daughter asks, 
“why, they was two other men from town 
this morning, and they got fifteen quails 
right down there in paw’s orchard—I’d 
a-thought you’d heard them shooting.” 

It is a straw too much, and patient backs 
are aching already. The late afternoon 
is dark and cold, and the north wind is 
rattling the loose boards overhead. 


DUCK CALLING 


HETHER you shoot ducks over 
W decoys, on the pass, jumping 
or wading, the call is very es- 
sential. Yet of the great numbers of men 
who shoot, comparatively few are able 
to call well or with judgment. Nor is it 
necessary to cultivate many different calls. 
Two or three are enough. For the inland 
water-fowl, mallard, widgeon, teal, gray- 
duck, spoon-bill, wood-duck, black-duck 
and all non-diving ducks, the mallard and 
teal call is sufficient. In fact the mallard 
call alone is usually enough for all non- 
diving ducks. 

For diving or deep-water ducks, the 
blue bill call will answer, although if one 
has also at command the purring call of 
the red head, it will greatly help in the days’ 
sport. In shooting over ordinary waters 
where sport is to be had at canvas-back, 
red-head, blue-bills, broad-bills, whistlers, 
butter-balls and the other of their class, 
most of the ducks will respond readily to 
the blue-bill or the broad-bill call. Blue- 
bills are great callers, and on calm days 

can be heard hailing every passing flock. 

Sometimes the blue-bill calls the 
ker-r-r-r once, then twice and three times, 
and occasionally even four times. When 
they are feeding they often sound a con- 
tented kind of chuckle which is similar to 
that of the mud-hen when undisturbed. 

Sound travels a long way in a still 
marsh. When the call is loud the mal- 


lard, black-duck and widgeon detect 
easily the fraud in calls; therefore, modu- 
late your voice in a marsh. Oftentimes 
these wary birds after coming into a 
marsh in response to your call, will settle 
among your decoys; or they may alight 
outside of gun-range and study the decoys 
to satisfy themselves of their being all 
right. If not disturbed they will then 
slowly move towards the decoy, feeding 
and chuckling as they swim. 


Do not call too loud or too often. 

Call to attract the bird’s attention to de- 
coys, then modulate your call. In a marsh 
remember that the birds can detect the imi- 
tation much more easily in a loud than in 

a muffled call. 

For deep-water birds call louder, for the 
wind will not always favor you. 

When birds are coming into decoys stop 
calling, or else give a low chuckle that they 
can just hear. 

If birds start to circle away, a few low 
calls will often bring them back. 

If in open water, the birds often will go 
entirely around you to discover what the 
suspicious bunch of weeds contain, and at 
such a time lie low and do not try to keep 
them in sight all the while. Your moving 
will scare them quicker than anything else. 

Lie low and stay low, and if the birds 
come in do not jump up if you happen to 

be on shore. Rest just high enough to clear 
your blind when you shoot. Be assured the 
ducks’ eyes are on the shore side, for there 
is where they watch first for danger, and 
any movement sends them scattering. 


A. G. FTolmes. 
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Do not kill game for the mere sake of killing; 
bag does not indicate the sportsman ; 
reasonable wants. 


British Sir Thomas Lipton did not get 
Yacht much of a run for his money 
Designers ° : 
Should this year; and we were all 
Wakeup about as fooled by Shamrock 


III as he evidently had been 
Before the 1903 challenger sailed her first 
race against Reliance, there were many 
apparently excellent reasons for believing 
the contest would be close—after that no 
informed observer thought she had a 
ghost of a chance. And so it proved. 
The third Shamrock was a great disap- 
pointment; she was utterly outclassed by 
Reliance at every point. She would be 
overwhelmed in a contest with Constitu- 
tion ; and it is very even betting whether 
she would not lose three out of five races 
with Columbia. I believe she would. 
Reliance throughout the series was sailed 
masterfully; her canvas set better and 
was handled the smarter. For the most 
part, Shamrock IIT was sailed to her best 
advantage, though, with one exception, 
always outmanoeuvered at the start; 
but the spectacle of the English skipper, 
Wringe, getting nearly a mile off the 
course on the run home in the final race, 
was a lubberish one indeed; and entirely 
inexcusable. If this is the “smartest pro- 
fessional skipper in all of England”— 
there is sure enough need of a new graft. 
And there is, too, need of new blood 
among the British designers—how, with 
Constitution and the other immediately 
preceding Cup boats before him, Fife 
could so ignore the tendency in modern 
racing machines as to send over a chal- 
lenger handicapped by having nearly 
2,000 square feet less canvas than the 
American yacht, is a question too hard 
for me to answer. Shamrock III might, 





I think, with truth and propriety, be - 


termed a fool boat; she was part cruiser, 
part racer type, neither strictly one nor 
the other. 

There are some 


well-meaning but un- 





do not kill beyond your actual daily needs. 
no real sportsman kills any game, feathered or furred, in excess of 





Size of game 


progressive dear souls that announce 
themselves aggrieved because these A meri- 
ca’s Cup yachts are not, what they call, 
‘wholesome models.” But the purpose 
of these Cup models is speed—not freight 
carrying or, now that the New York Yacht 
Club permits the challenger to tow over, 
even ocean-going. And it is perfectly 
legitimate that such should be the case. 
Why should the creatures of yacht racing 
differ from the creatures of other racing 
kind? Those who seek wholesome model 
racing should get together and offer a 
challenge trophy for an across-the-ocean 
race. 


America We are not doing so well 
— with all our 1903 inter- 
International ational contests as with 
Contests the Cup race. It has been 

an exceptional year in 


meetings between English and American 
athletes, and on the full list we have come 
out distinctly second best. First came 
the British university lacrosse players, 
which met our intercollegiate teams and 
trounced—that’s the word—every one of 
them. Then the Dohertys, who over- 
whelmed our lawn tennis experts, and 
carried back to England the national 
championship in singles and doubles, as 
well as the Davis International Challenge 
Bowl. At the present writing, a British 
golf team is playing on this side, while a 
Philadelphia cricket eleven is playing in 
England. From Myopia to Baltusrol the 
English golfers have played eight matches 
with the strongest representative teams 
we could organize—have lost one, tied one, 
and won six matches. The Philadelphia 
cricketers have lost the majority of their 
matches. We have defeated the English 
at rifle shooting for the Palma trophy, won 
the Canada’s Cup (for boats about 30 
feet 1. w. 1.), with the Rochester’s Yacht 
Club's Lrondequoit—designed by William 
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Gardner and sailed by Addison Hanan— 
and lost the Seawanhaka Cup (the inter- 
national small boat trophy) with a Bos- 
ton freak named Kolukoo, to a Canadian 
freak called Thorella. Both of these 
races were in Canadian waters. That 
foots up eight international contests, of 
which America has won three; so we need 
not get too cocky. It was to be expected 
that we should lose at golf and cricket, 
and win at lacrosse—as much our native 
game as baseball; all the others ‘were as 
open to one as to the other contestant. 


British If we did worse than was ex- 
oe pected at lacrosse, we have 
American ‘one better than expected at 
Brilliancy golf. Really, we have done 

very well at the latter; for it 
would not have been surprising if the 
visitors had won easily six of their matches, 
whereas most of them have been un- 
expectedly closely contested by the home 
players; and the Britishers have met the 
pick of America from Boston to Chicago 
and back again. One of the home teams 
—the All-Eastern—which had been count- 
ed on to make a close match, fell an 
easy victim. But the All-America team, 
which included Messrs. Travis, Douglas, 
Byers, Reinhart, Brokaw (G. T.), Egan 
(H. C.), Smith (B.), Conklin and Ormis- 
ton, won by a single point; and the most 
surprising feature of the day, and of the 
contest, was the non-staying quality of 
the Britishers, who were six matches to 
four at the end of the morning, but were 
played to a standstill in the afternoon. 
Speaking generally, the golf of the English- 
men is greatly superior to ours, as natur- 
ally it should be; as in lawn tennis, the 
visitors’ game lacks our brilliant spurts— 
butit gains in steadiness and accuracy. It 
is a revelation in golf, tothe average Amer- 
ican, to follow these visiting players over 
the links. We shall learn much from 
their coming if we are wise. 

We should learn much, too, from the com- 
ing of those sportsmanly and skilful lawn 
tennis players, the Messrs. Doherty. They 
administered a lesson at Longwood and at 
Newport by which, let us hope, we shall 
profit. America has tennis material in 
plenty. What it lacks is a perfected play, 
7.e., skilled, all-round play, instead of 
great skill in one department of the game 
and weakness in another, Thoroughness, 


rather than superficiality, less brilliancy 
and more steadiness; or, at least, less un- 
steadiness with the brilliancy. Brilliancy 
of conception is a splendid quality—it is 
par excellence the American quality—but 
too often it carries with it unsteadiness of 
execution; in a word, superficiality in 
workmanship. That is the American 
weakness, and we must work to overcome 
it. Only work can do it. 


Passing ‘There is nothing surprising in 
of the the increasing ascendency of the 
Veterans % Z 

younger over the older element 
in golf; but this year has given an unusual 
number of illustrations, and the U. S. 
championship on the Nassau links early 
in last month emphasized the passing 
of the veteran class from among_ national 
medalists. Of the eight who reached the 
round next before the semi-finals, two 
only were of the veteran class, Travis and 
Cady; and the latter was favored very ma- 
terially by the luck of the draw. And of 
these eight, Paul Murphy and Walter 
Tuckerman had never before attained 
such distinction, nor are they to be 
ranked with Bruce Smith, George Bro- 
kaw, Frank Reinhart, or E. M. Byers, 
all of whom did good work, Brokaw es- 
pecially; Travis beat him by only one up, 
whereas Reinhart, who had done so well, 
went to pieces in the finals, and Travis 
easily won the championship. 

The downfall of Douglas, the Egans, 
James the title holder, and Lockwood, 
supplied the sensation of the tournament, 
particularly the Egans, who were thought 
the most promising among the younger 
set. Walter Egan was beaten by Brokaw, 
but Chandler lost to a second-rater. The 
defeat of ex-champion James was not un- 
expected, though hardly looked for so 
early in the tournament. 

The most impressive feature of the 
week was the number of second and third- 
raters who were in the tournament be- 
cause the U. S. G. A. rules permits any 
duffer to enter who has the requisite as- 
surance. Surely we need that qualifying 
round, and only sixteen eligible to match 
play. 


Grouse Notwithstanding the destruction 
— of feathered game because of the 

© forest fires, quail appear to be as 
plentiful as usual this season, though 
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wrouse not so. It begins to look, indeed, 
as if this last hardy bird is beginning finally 
to succumb to the annual and unremit- 
ting attack. It has been slaughtered 
without mercy, and unless protection 
equal to that given quail is soon extended 


the grouse, there will be none in the 
woods. 

Of ducks there is corresponding in- 
crease and a cheerful outlook where 


limit of bag and prohibition of spring 
shooting obtain. What a splendid illus- 
tration of the common sense, if nothing 
else, in protective measures! 


For Those Big-game hunters who think of 
Going to visiting Alaska will do well to 
Alaska = . 

thoroughly acquaint themselves 
with the conditions which there obtain. 
As recently enacted the law limits the num- 
ber of animals that may be killed by one 
person in one season, as follows: Moose, 
2; walrus, 2; sea lions, 2; caribou, 4; 
sheep, 4; goats, 4; large brown bears, 4; 
and deer, 8. In order to bring or ship the 
heads or skins of any of these from Alaska, 
a permit from the Secretary of Agriculture 
is required. Applications for permits to 
ship trophies must be addressed to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. This season sportsmen will prob- 
ably be allowed to ship the full num- 
ber of sheep (4) if they bring out their 
trophies with them. Head hunters for 
the market will have small opportunity 
for shipping. The number of brown 
bears and moose permitted to be shipped 
this season will depend somewhat upon 
the number of applications. There are 
already a number of moose heads and 
bear skins awaiting shipment; and if ap- 
plications continue as numerous as they 
have been in the last couple of months 
it may be necessary, writes Mr. T. S. 
Palmer, who is in charge of Alaska 
Game Preservation under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to make the limit 
somewhat less than that fixed by law. 


No Loophole Head hunting is one of the 
rhs chief dangers which threaten 

moose in Alaska. The high 
prices that have been offered for espe- 
cially fine specimens have encouraged kill- 
ing in and out of season, and tempted 
dealers to resort to all kinds of illegal meas- 
ures in order to get their loot to market. 
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Thus restrictions are absolutely necessary 
in order to prevent wholesale trade in 
heads and skins; but these restrictions can 
be adjusted so as to avoid undue annoy- 
ance to sportsmen. For the dealers there 
is to be no loophole of escape to market. 

Some misconception appears to exist 
concerning these permits. The Depart- 
ment has no authority whatever to extend 
the time for shipping trophies taken prior 
to the passage of the law, June 7, 1902, or 
to issue permits for killing game out of 
season, except in the case of specimens 
collected for scientific purposes. Some 
hunters apparently imagine that if they 
fail to secure, for example, all of the goats 
or sheep allowed by law, they may make 
up the deficiency by more moose or deer, 
even though they exceed the statutory 
limit for the latter. They seem to imagine 
that any number of skins may be shipped 
if obtained prior to June 7, 1902, or by 
furnishing the names of several persons 
to act as shippers. Mr. Palmer tells me 
of a recent applicant who asked for a per- 
mit covering the shipment of fifteen bears; 
and another for a shipment of thirty heads 
and skins of moose and caribou! 

Because of the scarcity of the caribou on 
the Kenai Peninsula, no permits will be is- 
sued this year to ship this species from the 
Peninsula or from other sections where 
they may be rare. Applicants for permits 
should state what part of Alaska they ex- 
pect to visit, what kind of specimens they 
wish to ship, and should arrange, when- 
ever possible, to bring out their trophies 
with them. All heads and skins should 
be packed so as to be readily inspected, 
and holders of permits may be required to 
satisfy the Customs officers that they 
themselves killed the game offered for 
shipment. The open seasons for Alaskan 
game are: large brown bears, April 15th 
to July rst; moose, caribou, walrus, and 
sea lions, September 1st to November 
ist; deer, sheep, mountain goats, and 
game birds, September 1st to December 
16th. 


Laws None These laws are severe, and in 
Too Severe me instances seem to be un- 
duly so; but the truth is, the game situ- 
ation is so serious in Alaska that unless 
most stringent measures are adopted the 
large moose, and the large brown bears, 
and certain species of the caribou will 
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MAMMALS. BIRDS. 
State Deer ELK —¥y | ANTELOPE. Squinre.® | = Raver Quai. | Grouse. Fi reean a. 
Dec. 15-Oct. 1 He ane Apr. 1-Sept.1 ...] At all times..... Pes. 1 Sent, 18. some al 
At all times At all times . Apr. 1-Oct.1 ....] Dec. 15-Sept. 15.. : | 
Nov. 1-Oct. 22 . . At all times. .. on «+seee+ | May 1-Sept.1 . Jat pe i. ° -| 
: 1 3 ° Mar. 1-Oct. 1 ....| Mar. 1-Oct.1 ....] Dec. 1-Oct | 
T 1 pisseheabinasreees Jan. 1-Oct, 15....) Jan. 1-Uct. 18....] Dec. 16-Oct are | 
To June} 1911 ° ae sascscesences Dec. 1-Oct.1 Jan. 1-Oct. 1..... ‘Oct. 
} 1 At all times .....| At all times. At ail times Dec. 16. Se ot 16 | 
Long Island ina lanabesenes oe Mt Raeess Jan. 1-Nov.1.. oon 
| New Jersey Jan. 1-Nov 16 Jan. 1-Nov. 10 
Pennsylvania Dec. 1-Nov is oe Dec. 16-Nov. 1 Dec. 16-Oct.15 .. 
ee Jan. 1-Nov.15. eoseee ase. 
Mar Dec 1 = éoces | 
z Feb 1 Mar. 15-Sept. 1 . 
~ Dec. 15-Oct. 15 | 
& jan. 1-Nov. 15 an : | 
& 'o Nov. 10, 1904 .| To Nov. 10, 1904 | 
Z 1-Oct. 20 *..| To 1910 - . 
| % | Indiana. |......) At all tunes.....|.... Jan. 1-Nov. 10...| Jan 1-Nov. 10. 
| y ‘0 190 seeeee ‘° 
May 1-Sept.1 Dec. 1 Se Sept Dec. 1-Sept 1 ' Seabee cain 
| N s pas aaanak Dec 15-Oct is. Nov. pt. 1 eoamnics 
At all times. ... Jan. 1-Sept. i Jan.1- Dec. 1-Sept.1....| Jan. 1-Nov.1-._ | 
Sats -miahiye “a Jan. 1-Nov.1 ..../ Jan.1-Nov.1....| 
To Mar. 713, 1908 - : Oct. I-Aug 15: Oct. 1 Aug a” - ww nneee-| 
Nov. 16-Aug. 15 ee Dec.1 Dec. 1-Oct At all times 
1911. Jan. 1-Sept. 1 Jan.1 Sept. “| Jon: Sept = napmetanenes 
To Jan. 3, 1911 To Sept. 1, 1905... Oct pe ie Oct. 15- —_ 1 - — 
At all times ‘ REREAD (PAE At all times - c. 1-Aug.18...|....... | 
15 cnnenedhacosa wes s0ke At all times ..... Oct is ae is Dec. 1-Sept.1 oat 
eeccsecs . wees seen. J To Oct. 1, 1920" | Oct. 21-Sept.1...| Oct.21-Sept.1...| To 1907 
| North Carolina'.| Jan.1-Oct.1. ....!.. 22. ssseeeeeee mn Local laws iad | 
South Carolina ° 7 | 
Georgia® ail 
Florida inate : | 
3 | Alabama* Feb.2-July 1.- RS: Mar.2-Nov. 15 - 
& Mississippi eB (re Soule kaput ai | 
t= | Tenness Mar. i-June cose 
& ose $e. ee eeee Dec. 1-Oct. 31... | 
Db prepa ‘ Apr. 1-Nov.1 Mar.1. Nov. 1..| Mar.1 Nov | 
3 ao To July 1, 1908 : Feb. 1-N Feb.1- Bins 
Oklahoma At all times ..... At all times Jan.1 Sept i Jan. i “Sept a oan 
| New Mexico To Mar. 7, 1905 - To Mar. 7, 1905 Ma Jan. 1-Oct.1.....| Jan. 1-Oct.1.....| Jan.1 
| Arizona .......| Nov. 1-Sept. 15..| At all times .....).0122 To Jan. 1, 1906. Mar. 1- Oct Is +-| Mar. 1-Oct. 15 . ----| Nov. 1- ty 15 
California! Nov. 1-July 15 At all times Feb. 1-Aug.1 eoss Feb. 15-Oct. 15" .| Feb. 15-Sept.1 ° 
= Nov. 15-Se 15 vy 15-Sept. 15 : ee Mar. 1-Sept. 15 Mar. 1-Sept.15 ..| Mar. 1-Sept. 15 
= all times At all times! ....| Dec. 1-Aug. 15..-| Dec. 1-Aug. 15 | 
= in. 1-Sept aii times - Jan. . Dec. 1-Nov. 1... | 
5 Dec. 15-Sept. 15 y. 1-Sept Nov. 1-Sept. 15 3 : 
< Nov. i-July 1 y.1-Jualy is Nov. i ~July 13 Jan. 1-Oct.1 . 
a Dec. 16-Sept. 1 st --.| Nov. 1-Sept. 1! seat 
| 
| 
m 1c. 15-Sep Jan. 1-Sept. 1... |......- . wosncecves Jan. 1-Sept 1 At all times ..... | Jan. 1-Sept.1... con.2 Saat. § 
NW "Territories" Dec. 15-N Dec. 15-Nov. 1 Dec. 15-Nov. 1. . ‘ “ sovcccdibgee cons -.----| Dee. 15-Sept. 15..| Dec. 15-Sept. is. 
< | Manite c. 15-Nov. 15..| Dec. 15-Nov. 15 ese - Jan. 1-Ang.1....| Nov. 15-Sept.15 | Nov 15 ‘Sept 15 
8 Qstario Nov. ray 16” ap eO Dec. 16-Sept. 15. Dec. 1-Nov. 1....| Dec. 16-Sept. 15..| To Sept. 15, 1905 
weber t.1! patchdan a | ve aasee 5-Sept. 1! ss 
3 | New a Sept cabled :..| To May 9, 1905 
© | Nova Scotia To Oct. 1 aoa] PUD Ded, 06 5..8.......... Dec. 1-Oct.1* eee ~--+] 
| Newfound! fand seee -| Mar. 1-Sept. 16 des. sanceeas --| Jan. 12-Sept. 16 oo a . eossere | 
J 
BIRDS. 
State vE ghee cos PLover Swipe. | wooncoca Ratt Duck Seces, PROTECTED IN A FEW STATES ONLY 
T Ov Pusasant Swipe. | oopcocs L =. Swan O7 N A FEW STATES OXLY. | 
| Maine To Mar. 7 ee. say Vass ao: -| M | Dec ' A 15 arcccees| DOC. LORE. ...) cc. ce cassssceees 
| New Hauwpshire Deo 15-8 Sept Tigi Dec. 15-Sept. 15..| Feb. 1-Aug. 1 PrarMioan. 
Vermont Jan. 1-Sept.1 n..| Son i-Sept i sion sia 
}3 At all tim -| Mar.1 July 15...} Dec 1-Oct.1 Mar. 1-July 15... caine Capen =— 
Rhode Island At all times -+-| Dec. 16-Oct. 15... ° Colorado 
Connecticut At all times May i-Aug. 1 Dec. 1-Oct.1.....| Apr. 1-Sept.1'- Was ashington.. ee 
| New Yor At all times May 1-Sept.1....| Dec. 1-Sept. 16...) May 1-Sept.1 
| Long Island.....| At all times Jan. 1-July 1 | Jan. 1-Aug a Jan.1-July 1 
| New Jersey At all times Jan 1-Bopt 1....| Jan. 1-Oct Jan. 1-Sept.1 
| Pennsylvania... Dec. 16-Oct. 15..| Jan. 1-July 15° *:] Dee. tecoet 18822] Dees} Sept. 1 
ae AX all times -; x | -.| Feb. 1-Sept.1... 
| Maryland 5..| Dec. 25-Nov.1..-| May 1 “Aug ‘18. Hay 1- Aug. 15...| Dec. 25-Nov. 1° ov. 1 Sent ia } -Nov. Pp a ae _— 
z | Dist Columbia. . PREPS RS [F vaya Apr. 1-Sept. 1 Feb 1-Sept.1 . 
Zz Local laws Jan. ! Ju 20 ..-| Jan.1 July 20. Jan. 1-July 20" 
g mbar pesca |écne | July 1- Mar. 1... ° 
& Dec. 2-Nov. 10 Dec. 2-Nov.10" Dec. 2-Nov.10* 
& Dec. 1-Oct. 1 Dec. 1-Oct. 1" .. on 1-Oct.1' '...] Nebraska .......| Dee. 1-Oct 1 
z an inact teens hon. 13 Sept " Montana a Dec. 15-Aug 1. 
Tol gus y 1-Sept “i --| May 1-Sept.1.. Apr. 15-Sept. 1 ming 
To Sept 1, 1905 a te 1 a Dec. 1 at i May 1-Sept. 1'"” bk ene 
Atali 1-Sept.1 Cottfornta 
| Apr 15s “Sept 1 Apr. 15-Sept. 1 } Apr. 15-Sept. 1" | Nevada 
Jan.i-) es ---..§ Utah 
To y Apr. 25-Sept. 1"* .] Idaho 
At all times..... Oct.31-Apr. 15..' Apr. 16-Sept.1 . Apr. 16-Sept Washington 
° --., May 15-Sept. 1. 
SORLENMN cil seass sinc caskabintnase May 1-Se; nes 
Montana ni Jan. 1-Sept.1 
| Wyoming ....... May i pt May 1-Sept.1 § 1 May 1-Sept. 1" Reepsiep. 
| Casorado ja 1 Apr. 16- rhe 10°. a Apr. 16-Sept 10°. Apr. 16-Sept-10" 
ani w Jersey .....| Jan 1-Sept 1 
North Carolina'.! Mar. 15-Nov. 1..)...... -...-0 cee: cose cee coeeceeeee Local laws Local laws ......| Local laws ees oh ge ---| Dec. 1-Sept.} 
Seath Carolina see : see on ela : 5 
Georgia* Feb. 1-Sept Marylat 
yw | Florida . Apr 1-Oet. 1 Dist Colunina. 
a | Alabama ........| Mar. 1-Aug. 1.-.. To Feb. 8, 1908.0 ooo oe ee ce seen) eee cceceee ene CAA aa 
Mississipp #2 Se i x aaaine 
= Tennessee Apr. 15-Oct. 1...) Apr. 15-Oct. 1.. Apr. 15-Oct oo CurLew 
© | Arkansas........ oo eo ossece aaupes eo 4 . sove e enahatd 
3 | Louisiana Mar. 1-Julyi “ Oct. 1-Aug. 1"... ; - 
| Tex E Feb. 1-Sept. 1 . New Je 5 
Oklahoma.......| Jan. 1-Aug 1 SNe ba et laa bce em A 
| New Mexico : seeeneee sees sees - 
ae ne Mar. 1-Oct. 15... Mar. 1-Oct. 15 
| California! times.....| Feb, 15-Oct. 15..|.........0000s2+ Feb. 15-Oct. 15..| Feb. 15-Oct. 15. bi eat 
| Nevada pt. 1, 1906... Mar. 1-Sept. 15..; Mar. 1-Sept. 15.. == sceeseeeeeee| Mar. 1-Sept. 15..) Mar. 16-Sept 
iS} 5 apie j tall times..... ” ae nus Mar 15-Feb.15".| Mar. 15-Feb 1 * 1 Calito 5 
i | Idah aly 15-Feb > Mar. 11, 1907.| July 15-Feb. y o Annas .| Feb. 15-Sept 15..| Feb. 15-Sept 5 Nevada “se t “Sept 15... 
5S Washington 5, 1906'.| Mar. 1- = 15..| Mar 1-Sept. 1-..|... wos 2..| Mat. 1-Aug. 15 ..| Mar. 1-S ‘Sept. 1...| Mar. 1-Sept. 1 Hawaii ... May 1-Sept. 16. 
< | Oregon 1905! *.| Jan 1. Aug 1 -| To Oct. 1, 1905. Jan . 1-Aug 1....) Mar. 1-Sept. 1'..| Mar. 1-Sept. 1 Quebec .........| Feb. 1-Sept. 1 
a | Alaska. ee Dec Dec. “16-Sept. Bedicssscacs : Dec. 16-Sept. 1...) Dec. 16-Sept.1...] Newfoundiand . | Jan. 12-Aug 21 
| Hawaii May 12 Sept. 16 .| May 1-Sept. 16..| .... Feb. 1-Sept. 16*..| Feb. 1-Sept. 16... sees 
—— = i | a = | Crane. 
| ti lumbia!...... - At all times... ar. 1-Sept. 1.. cose J-nee « . jar. 1-Sept. 1. 
Bnav e z May Aug. 23...)°-". May 5-Aug 23. 
< Navivoba «=| At all times n.1-Aug i? Jan 1-Aug 1....| Jan.1-Aug 1 
| Ontario ...... To Sept “15, 1905. 16 a | Dec 16 pt -| May i-Sept. 15. 
uebec cease cssce 1- i | 
= | New Brunswick. aes >| At all times °°. 2-§ Sept | Dec. 2-Sept. 1" 
© | Nova Scotia ine At all times - Mar. 1-Sept. 1'.. -| Mar. 1-Sept bh | 
Newfoundland ..|...... a ieiteaeai abies Jan. 12-Ang. 21. Jan. 12-Aug a. ‘ ~| Jan. 12-Aug. 21..| Jan. 12-Aug 21". 
| | | | | 
a a -— - $$ —$<$_$$___ ae 
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become extinct. Indeed, it is doubtful 
if the large bears can be saved. So far 
as the visiting hunter is concerned, these 
laws do not appear to me to be too strict. 
Indeed, they might even be stricter; for 
one, or two at most, trophies of the brown 
bear, and one moose trophy should suffice 
any sportsman; and the head and skin 
dealers ought to be driven out of the coun- 
try entirely. 

I should consider it a stronger, wiser 
law that reduced to the very minimum the 
number of trophies one man, resident or 
non-resident, might fake out or send out, 
but permitted him to kill what was neces- 
sary for food during his sojourn in the 
country — permitted, in other words, the 
killing of what was needed for local con- 
sumption. ; 


Respect J am of the opinion, too, that 
— the natives and the residents of 

the territory should be dealt 
with very leniently in the matter of killing 
during the winter for food. They will, of 
course, kill for meat; and it is quite right 
they should. This is a more important 
side of this question than some among 
those intimately concerned with the laws 
seem to realize. In a great unsettled 
country like Alaska, it is impossible to 
make provisions similar to those which ex- 
ist in a settled State like Maine, where 
game wardens are plentiful and fairly 
honest. It is necessary, absolutely so, to 
enlist the sympathy of the residents, and 
this may not be enlisted unless the law has 
a quality of common sense. And this is 
particularly relevant to Alaska, for now is 
the first time in the history of our country 
that a single body or small group of non- 
residents have been entrusted with the 
game laws by the people of the State con- 
cerned. 

Hence it is more than usually desirable 
that common sense prevail in the carrying 
out of these laws, for otherwise not only 
will the residents of Alaska disregard the 
laws, but they and residents of other simi- 
larly restricted sections will lose respect 
for both the laws and their makers. 
Should such come to pass, a really severe 
check would be given the movement of 
game protection in America. 

As the Department of Agriculture has 
absolute power to act as good judgment 
dictates, no doubt the most will be made of 


the opportunity; for certainly it is a great 
opportunity, not only to strike a hard blow 
for protection, but to good friends for the 
cause. I am puzzled by the time of the 
open season for large brown bears (April 
15th to July rst). Considering that these 
bears are rapidly disappearing, I should 
think it rather unwise to allow spring 
shooting, when the mother may be killed 
off and the cubs left. If there is to be a 
short period, why should it not be in the 
autumn ? 


The New Friends of college sport are await- 
Football jing the opening football season 
with more than the usual interest, for much 
concern follows hard upon the trying of 
the new rules. Theoretically viewed they 
do not appear ideal; how they will work 
in practice is awaited anxiously. At all 
events the Rules Committee is to be com- 
mended for meeting the exigencies of a 
situation fast becoming intolerable, rather 
than obstinately abiding by narrow per- 
sonal bias, as at one time seemed likely 
to be the case. The revised code is an ex- 
periment, but I venture to say it will de- 
velop more of benefit than of harm to this 
splendid game. For the present, it is a 
sufficiently important achievement that 
Committee and Faculty legislators finally 
have realized that the play of the game 
must be opened. And opened it shall be 
whether or no individual amour propre 
suffer martyrdom thereby. 

The chief gains promised by the new 
rules are (1) lessening of “mass” play; 
(2) lessening in importance of mere brute 
strength; (3) development of end running 
and strategical attack; (4) development 
of back-field players and work generally. 
I do not like the new quarter-back pro- 
vision; I hope it will not result in giving 
us heavy runners in place of the wiry, 
alert generals that have become tradi- 
tional since Harry Beecher showed the 
football world how to play the position. 


Racing The Saratoga Racing Associa- 
ae tion has demonstrated in the 
£ ° 

season just closed, that horse 
racing can be conducted, and the best of 
sport furnished, without the adjuncts of 
three card monte and a faro layout. 
Thus does Mr. Whitney again serve 
American sport beneficially and cour- 
ageously. 
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THE DOHERTYS 


THE SECRET OF THEIR SUCCESS AND THEIR 
INFLUENCE ON LAWN TENNIS 


By JOHN TYLEY BAILEY 


URING the Lawn Tennis season of 

1903, the Doherty Brothers of Eng- 
land,* won all the world’s honors worth 
having, including the International Cup and 
the English and American championships in 
both singles and doubles. It is, therefore, 
of interest to inquire into the elements of 
skill and methods of play which contributed 
to their success. 

It is generally believed in America that 
the Dohertys are superior not only to all 
living players, but to all the players of the 
past. From this it results that we shall 
soon, have, indeed we have already, a new 
school of lawn tennis players, imitating the 
style of the Dohertys, using the Doherty 
racket and copying their every stroke and 
movement. 

To begin with the racket, let us hope that 
no one will be so deceived as to attribute 
the Doherty success to the peculiarities of 
the racket they use. These rackets are 
strung so tightly as to seem like a solid 
board, without life or spring. This feature 
is intensified by several extra strings 
through the center of the racket. The 
result is, that unless one strikes the ball 
exactly in the middle of the racket, the stroke 
is a complete failure for want of driving 
power. Experienced men and many of the 
older players believe that very few experts 
can use these rackets successfully, and the 
Dohertys themselves say that they are not 
suited to the majority of players. In fact, 
Mr. H. L. Doherty told the writer that so 
good a player as W. Renshaw, seven times 
champion of England, could scarcely make 
an effective stroke with a racket of this 
pattern. 

Nor will the average player profit by imi- 
tating too closely the position of the body, 
the method of holding the racket and mak- 
ing the stroke advocated by the Dohertys 
and other English experts. Harold S. Ma- 
hony of the English team, who, by the way, 
is always ready to help a beginner or a fel- 
low play er, lays great stress upon the neces- 
sity of keeping the head of the racket much 
higher than the wrist in volleying, and es- 
pecially on low balls. Now the ordinary 

fault, and a very great one, is allowing the 
head of the racket to fall below the wrist, 


* In regard to points concerning which there is 
general misapprehension, it may be stated on the 
authority of the Dohertys themselves that both the 
brothers were born in London, England, that they did 
not take up tennis because of any fear of consumption 
or for any similar reason, and that ee not play 
tennis the year round, as is often said L. Doherty 


remarked at Newport in August that they had played 
more tennis this year than in any previous one. 


and there is no doubt that the English 
theory is of assistance in correcting this de- 
fect. However, to volley with the utmost 
of speed, snap and accuracy, the racket 
should be as nearly on a line with the fore- 
arm as possible, and if the racket head is 
much above or below the wrist there is at 
once a loss of power, and a weak stroke 
results. To verify this, one need only com- 
pare the volleying of Eaves, Nisbet and 
Mahony with that of H. L. Doherty. Eaves, 
Nisbet and Mahony belong to the old school, 
and are typical of the English style. They 
kept the head of the racket high, making a 
sharp angle with the forearm, and_ their 
volleying, while sure and steady, was weak 
and ineffective. Doherty has profited by 
the American method. He raises the head 
of the racket, it is true, preparatory to mak- 
ing the stroke, when volleying at the net, 
but in the actual stroke itself his racket and 
forearm are much more nearly in a straight 
line, which gives his volleying a force and 
crispness not possessed by most of the Eng- 
lish players. 

In this connection, it may be said that 
the best authorities would probably discour- 
age any very close imitation of the style and 
strokes of the Dohertys or those of any 
other players. Pettit, who held the court 
tennis championship of the world for many 
years, and who has helped many of our 
leading lawn tennis players to proficiency, 
in expressing himself on this point, said: 
“A player can be taught or can learn by 
imitation, to take the proper position in the 
court, to keep his balance, follow his stroke 
through and avoid glaring errors in style 
which are not in keeping with good form, 
but each man should make his strokes and 
play in the manner which comes most easily 
and naturally to him, and only in this way 

can he obtain the best results.” Again, to 
any one who feels tempted to forsake the 
American style of play for the English, it 
may be well to point out that the style of 

1. L. Doherty is now more like that of the 
best American players than is the styie of 
other English experts. By adding speed and 
crispness to many of his strokes, the little 
Englishman has combined the strong points 
of the English and American game, and 
has improved his game moré than twenty- 
five per cent. during the past year. 

Much has been written during the past 
few years about English execution of 
strokes and American aggressiveness, tac- 
tics and strategy. This was based largely 
on the play of Gore, Black and Barrett, 
while in this country a few years since. 
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The Dohertys 


Most of the conclusions thus arrived at 
must now be abandoned. W. A. Larned, 
and perhaps several others, can, and do, exe- 


cute strokes which are finer and more bril- 
liant than anything in the Doherty reper- 
toire, but probably most critics will admit 


that there is no one in the world to-day who 
can display the tactics, strategy and head- 
work in general shown by I]. L. Doherty. 


The foundation of the Doherty method is 
not the execution of perfect strokes, but 
certainty of return. In this way they keep 
the ball going until, by clever headwork 
(not by a brilliant smash or reckless drive), 
they can win the point. Just before the 
match in which his brother won the Amer- 


ican championship from W. A. Larned, R. 
F. Doherty made the significant remark, 
‘When skill has reached a certain point, 
the man who can keep returning the ball 
most steadily will win.” 

So it turned out. It 
who made the brilliant 
play had twice the speed, 
got inside the lines, twice the accuracy of 
Doherty's, but the certainty was absent. 
his was especially noticeable in the third 


was W. A. Larned 
returns. Larned’s 
and when the ball 


set. A close observer would have noted 
that Doherty's returns were almost as many 
feet above the net as Larned’s were inches, 
and Doherty never sent the ball very close 
to the net or used much speed in his re- 
turns unless the necessity of the occasion 
demanded it his was most noteworthy in 
the last few games of the third set, when 
Doherty showed his wonderful ability to 
adapt his game to that of his opponent. 


Larned, playing in desperation, was making 
most e xtraordinary returns and covering his 
court perfectly. Seeing that Larned was 
returning his best-placed shots with the 
greatest regularity, Doherty changed his 
play, and directed every return high, deep 
and safe down the center of the court. That 
this was winning policy was soon evident. 
Larned would return the ball several times, 
but eventually his drive would find the net 
or go behind the lines, disclosing the pecul- 
iar fact that he could more certainly return 
the ball when obliged to run at full speed 
than when it was returned to the center of 
the back line at his feet. 

From a physical standpoint, judging his 
play and his stoles upon their speed and 
accuracy, the game of H. L. Doherty is 
probably inferior to that of several players, 
among whom may be named ae Renshaw 
and Dr. Pim in the past, and R. Doherty, 
M. D. Whitman and W. A. phi: of the 
present day Indeed, after noticing the 
small and slight physique of “ Little Do,” 
one can scarcely believe him capable of per- 
forming the physical feats required, and his 
superiority, clear and unquestioned as it is, 
lies more in mental qualities and tempera- 
ment than in physical skill. True, his eye 
is keen, and there is a fine codrdination of 
muscles and nerves. But his thought proc- 
esses are yet keener, and he is blessed with 
a temperament unequaled in its perfect 
adaptation to the needs of the game. 
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There is in lawn tennis a great com- 
plexity of play, and the situations and com- 
binations are almost unlimited. In this re- 
spect it resembles the game of chess, except 
that in lawn tennis everything must be 
thought out at lightning speed and every 
move of one’s opponent must be met  in- 
stantly. In anticipating what will be the 
next play of his opponent, and = the 
character. and direction of the stroke, | 
Doherty stands alone, for one tries in hw 
for the name of a player who can compare 
with him. So good an authority as his 
brother, R. F. Doherty, four years cham- 
pion of England, recently said that this 
power of anticipating was half the battle. 
If one admits this, a large part of the 
Doherty success is explained. 

But little less striking than his power of 
anticipating his opponent's play is Hi. L. 
Doherty’s ability to make the stroke least 
expected by his antagonist and which is best 
calculated to win the point. His judgment 
in this respect is like shat shown by R. D. 
Wrenn, and it would be hard to say which 
of the two men excels. 

Even these mental qualities, however, 
would lose some of their value were they 
not aided by a splendidly balanced tempera- 
ment. Always cool, determined, courageous, 
never hurried, nervous or anxious, he is 
able to play his best game at all times. In 
this respect also he appears to surpass all 
living players. This moral stamina he often 
shows when some close decision is given in 
his favor by an umpire. If he is not quite 
certain of its correctness, he will deliberately 
throw away the next point, so as to be sure 
that he will not be given an advantage that 
does not belong to him, although he knows 
that one point may cause the loss of the 
match. [tle did this in the final match 
against Clothier for the United States cham- 
pionship at Newport, and was cheered to 
the echo for his sportsmanship. 

Other illustrations of his magnificent poise 
were given in the championship with Larned 
the next day. The score had been deuced 


in the third set and the luck of the game 
was running greatly in Larned’s act 
Larned was playing magnificently, having 


one of the “ Larned strez aks,” and it began 
to look as though he woul!d pull out the set, 
and, on account of superior endurance, prob- 
ably the match. Twice in this critical period 
Larned’s returns, coming into Doherty’s 
hands at the net, struck the cord, went over 
and fell dead,so that Doherty had no chance 
to return the ball. Yet Doherty showed not 
the slightest trace of exasperation, but went 
back to his position with a smile of appar- 
ently genuine amusement on his face. Per- 
haps he remembered: how, two years ago, 
G. W. Hillyard, becoming the victim of 
similar accident, lost his temper, and with 
it the English championship, after having it 
almost in his hands. 

Briliiant headwork, well-poised tempera- 
ments and steadiness of play are the three 
factors which have made the Dohertys the 
leading tennis players of the world. 
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ANGLING DIFFERENCES 


DOWN STREAM 


FISHING UP OR 


By W. C. 


N no respect is the difference of opinion 

as to the methods of fishing so pronounced 
and disturbing among anglers as the diverse 
ones of fishing “up” and “down” stream. 
ihe practice of the former came to us, as 
did all our general knowledge of scientific 
angling, from the British Islands, where the 
art, until the last three decades, was in 
higher cultivation than on any other of the 
world’s waters. For thirty years or more, 
however, the manufacturers of the United 
States have excelled those of foreign coun- 
tries in the making of rods, reels and lines, 
and have nearly equalled those of England 
in the exquisite and natural dressing of. arti- 
ficial flies representing the live insects found 
on and over the pools and rapids. 

Owing to the fruitfulness of American 
waters and the great number of them, our 
fly-fishermen have not yet, as a rule, been 
compelled to resort to the somewhat finical 
tackle and methods in use in British waters. 
Comparatively few nearly barren trout- 
streams—and anglers do not care to visit 
them and be content with merely a brace or 
two of half-pound trout in a day’s outing— 
exist east of the Mississippi River beyond 
that line and to the westward thousands of 
rivers, streams and brooks may be found 
from which a score or a dozen or more 
handsome trout can be taken in a few hours. 
This profusion of game fish naturally makes 
comparatively coarse artificial lures as suc- 
cessful in capture as those dressed with the 
skill of the best fly-tier, for it is not unusual 
in many waters, particularly in the far West, 
to see trout shouldering and jostling each 
other in their eagerness to seize the feath- 
ered bug thrown to them. My own experi- 
ence covers many instances of this kind, par- 
ticularly in the Gallatin River of Montana, 
the Williamson of Oregon, the Bitter Root 
and the upper Yellowstone. 

‘Fishing up stream,” has many advocates 
who assert that as trout always lie with 
their heads up current, they are less likely 
to see the fisherman or the glint of his rod 
when the casts are made; that the discom- 
fort and fatigue accompanying wading 
against strong rapids is amply repaid by the 
increased scores secured ; that the flies deftly 
thrown a foot or two above the head of a 
feeding trout floats more life-like’ down the 
current than those drawn against it by the 
line, when they are apt to exhibit a muscular 
power which in the live insect would be 
exaggerated and unnatural 

On the other hand, the “down stream” 
fisherman is equally assertive as to the value 
of his method. He feels the charm of gur- 
gling waters around his limbs, a down cur- 
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rent that aids rather than retards or fatigues 
him in each successive step of enjoyment in 
his pastime; as he casts his fifty or more 
feet of line adown the stream, he is assured 
that he is beyond the ken of the most keen 
sighted and wary trout; that his artificial 
bugs, under the tension of the current seam- 
ing it from right to left, reaches every 
square inch of the “swim,” as English rod- 
sters term a likely water, and coming natu- 
rally down stream, just the direction from 
whence a hungry trout is awaiting it, are 
much more likely to be taken than those 
thrown against the current, with, doubtless, 
a foot or more of the leader drooping and 
bagging before the nose of a trout, with a 
dead bug, soaked and bedraggled, following 
slowly behind. 

By wading “down stream” its advocates 
do not mean splashing and lifting the feet 
above the surface, sending the water hither 
and yon on to the banks, into the pools, 
with the roil of slit or mud or fine gravel 
from the bottom polluting the stream many 
yards ahead, and causing every fish to scurry 
i the shelter of a hole in the bank or under 
a shelving rock. They intend that the rod- 
ster shall enter the water quietly, and, after 
a few preliminary casts to get the water gear 
in good working order, to proceed down 
stream by sliding rather than lifting his 
feet from the bottom, noiselessly and cau- 
tiously approaching the most likely pools or 
eddies behind the rocks in midstream, or 
still stretches close to the banks, or the quiet 
reaches broadening down stream, where 
nine chances in ten, on a good trout water, 
one or more fish will be seen lazily rising 
and feeding. 

Again, the down-stream angler contends 
that when a fish is fastened on a_ hook, 
taking the lure in a current, that he is more 
likely to be well hooked, hence more cer- 
tain of capture when the line is tense, than 
when rising to a floating bug at the end 
of a looping line and leader. Certainly it 
is very difficult when casting against the cur- 
rent to keep the line sufficiently taut to strike 
quickly and effectively a rising trout, which, 
as a rule, ejects the artificial lure the in- 
stant he feels the gritty impact of the steel. 

In fishing down stream, the advocate of 
the principle that the greater the surface 
commotion made by the flies used, the surer 
the rise and the catch, has an advantage 
over his brother who always fishes “ fine” 
and with flies that do not make a ripple 
Drawing the artificial bugs across and 
slightly up stream over the mirrowed bosom 
of a pool is apt to leave a wake behind them 
which may not be inaptly compared with 
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the one created by a small stern-wheel 
steamer; an unnatural condition of things, 
but of such is a trout’s make-up. 

Old anglers when fishing a rapid stream 
have learned to adopt their methods to the 
physical conditions of the water. They have 
adopted both methods, fishing up the pools 
and down the rapids, thus avoiding the great 
fatigue in wading the latter, and the chance 
of the trout seeing them in the more quiet 
waters of the former. They have long ago 
decided that the eyesight of a fish through 
the dashing and boiling water of a rapid or 
boisterous rift extends but a few yards, 
while from the still water of a pool either 
the form of the fisher or the action of his 
rod when casting may be seen by the fish 
probably thirty or forty feet. In several 
instances in my own experience I have 
known black bass to come that distance 
through a shallow and placid stretch of 
water for my cast of flies. 

Doubtless many readers of OUTING re- 
member “Ben Buntline,” that prince of 
story tellers for the commonality, particu- 
larly the boys. He filled the public eye 
twe.ty-live years ago. Buntline was a 
gonial, whole-souled fellow and an experi- 
enced angler. He died about fifteen years 
ago, but I have one of his private letters 
now before me, written in 1885, in which 
he gives his views on fishing “up” and 
‘ down 4s ~ am: 

‘Well, it is all right, my dear boy (I was 
58 at the pte ), there is no accounting for 
taste, as the milkmaid said when she saw 
a man kiss a cow. You fish up stream and 
Ill fish down, and we'll both be contented 
with our catch. I am getting old and lazy, 
and carry all the lead I ever use in fishing 
in a game leg of mine, which I didn’t have 
when you first saw me, and I can get down 
stream easier than I can get up. If possible, 
[ will try some of your streams next sum- 
mer, especially if you will save one big wild 
trout for me to ‘come down stream” on. 
I don’t know until I see the water what I‘ii 
fish with—but Ul chuck something that the 
big trout will like. Bet your corkscrew on 
that. With a God bless you and all who 
love to go-a-fishing, good-by.” 


HOLDING HARD AND KILLING QUICK. 


There has been much discussion of late 
years over the subject of * holding hard and 
killing quick,” after a trout has been well 
fastened on the hook. Those anglers who 
uphold the affirmative side of the question 
affirm that setting aside the humanity of kill- 
ing your fish quickly, there are many good 
angling reasons why a trout should be 
brought to the net as speedily as conditions 
permit; that when a fish is played slowly, if 
not hooked in the tongue or deep in the 
jaw, the hook ts apt to work a hole above 
the upper jaw bone and the fish escapes; 
that a fish, so soon as he feels the restraint 
of capture, dashes for his lair under the 
bank or in a knotted root hole where snags 
are apt to be, and a wary trout, certainly 


a black bass, seems to know just how to 
wind the line around sunken tree branches 
or twist it around a lily pad or other water 
vegetation. Such fish must be held hard 
and killed quickly or they are lost to the 
creel. Anglers who have fished in the 
waters of Florida appreciate this method 
when they are fastened to a grouper or 
snapper, both of which make impetuously 
and fiercely, the moment they are hooked, 
for the holes made by jagged sections of 
coral growth on the bottom of the waters 
of the keys. 

Probably no subject has been so widely 
and exhaustively discussed and disputed 
among anglers than that of the proper posi- 
tion of the reel on the rod. It certainly is 
an important one, for upon it depends not 
only the comfort and ease of angling, but 
the preservation of the rod, the best make 
of which during a day’s outing is apt to get 
a “set” or bend, particularly in the tip 
joint. Those who advocate the plz cing of 
the reel on top of the rod secure it in the 
reel-seat with the handle on the right side 
of the rod, reeving the line through the 
guides or rings, fastening the leader to the 
reel line and affixing their chosen cast of 
flies. They are now ready for the stream, 
and casting is done with the reel under- 
neath the rod and the handle on the left 
side. So soon as a fish is hooked the rod 
is turned and transferred to the left hand, 
with which the trout is played and killed, 
and the reel is now on the upper side with 
the handle on the right. A left-handed man 
would of course reverse this method of 
placing the reel. 

The advocates of the above-described plan 
of affixing the reel claim that its advantages 
are lessening of friction, for, with “the line 
under the rod bent, it forms, between the 
rings or guides, a plane, and the rod forms 
a segment of a circle over it, hence it seems 
that the strain is applied to the rod, more 
particularly at certain points, these being 
where the rings are fastened.” The rod 
and line appear to be anything but in union. 
The line forms little obtuse angles at the 
rings, making your arched rod look as 
though supported by a truss of thread. 
Practical experiments, both with wet and 
dry lines, have proved that the strain on 
the rod with the reel on top is nearly fifty 
per cent. less than when playing a fish with 
the reel underneath. The line follows the 
curve of the rod, with the reel uppermost, 
thereby distributing the strain equally upon 
all parts of the rod. Notwithstanding these 
facts there are to-day more salmon and 
trout fishermen in this country and England 
that habitually fish and kill fish with the 
reel placed under the rod than there are 
anglers who have adopted the more ad- 
vanced and better methods. Of all men fly- 
fisherman are most wedded to their habits, 
hobbies or fads. This is not only true as to 
methods of fishing, but extends, unhappily, 
to their choice of lures, many contending 
that tints of color in flies are more alluring 
than form or size, hence we find the craft 
divided between “colorists” on one hand 
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and “ formalists ” on the other; fortunately, 
the latter are most numerous. 


TICKLING TROUT. 


That old subject of “tickling trout” 
seems still to excite the curiosity and in- 
credibility of anglers, for not less than half 
a dozen letters of inquiry have been received 
within the last thirty days as to how and 
under what conditions a trout can be caught 
by “tickling” it. It is done in this way: 
First nd your fish in repose under the bank 
or in his shelter hole. With the palm a 
little turned upward and the fingers slightly 
bent, place your hand quietly under its body 
near the tail, then gently, very gently, close 
the index finger and thumb around the body, 
touching and softly scratching it until you 
reach the pectoral or breast fins, then grasp 
tightly and throw your quarry upon the 
bank. Strange as it may seem, the fish ap- 
pear to like it, for instances are known 
wherein the trout have become frightened 
under too close a pressure of the hand, and 
have darted away for several yards, but have 


returned almost instantly to the spot where 
they had been “ tickled.” No less a celebrity 
than the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher told an 
experience in this line in open meeting in 
old Plymouth Church, many years ago. He 
said that whenever his father went down to 
Guilford Church, Conn., to visit his wife’s 
relatives, he used to think of nothing but 
finding a good place to catch trout. In a 
certain pool there was a particularly large 
trout, and for several years the old gentle- 
man vainly tried to hook him. Finally, dur- 
ing one of his annual visits, he saw the old 
trout’s fins sticking out of the water in a 
shady spot under the bank. The reverend 
angler bethought him that he had heard or 
read that fish could be tickled and caught 
by the hand. He softly slipped a hand into 
the water under the motionless fish and 
slightly tickled its belly with his finger tips. 
It shot a little distance off, but returned 
almost immediately, and he moved his hand 
lightly along its scales until, approaching the 
gills, he slipped his forefinger in and jerked 
the surprised trout high and dry upon the 
bank. The fish weighed three pounds. 





MAKING DIFFICULT CAMPS 


OVER THE WATER OR ON A SWAMP 


By DAN BEARD 


DRAWINGS BY 


“ 


HERE are few, if any, real “ outdoor” 

men who are not capable of using the 
material wild nature affords, to construct 
for themselves a comfortable camp which 
will protect them from sun or rain. But it 
frequently happens that there is no solid 
earth in the immediate vicinity of the van- 
tage ground, and the sportsmen are com- 
pelled to locate their camps long distances 
from their blinds or favorite fishing pools. 
Such a state of affairs necessitates long = 
night journeys over the worst of trails, 
order that the men may be at their blinds 
in the gray dawn or reach the fishing place 
before the sun is too high and brilliant. All 
this may be obviated by a camp built on the 
spot. Besides the great convenience of such 
camps, they often possess other unlooked for 
advantages; | have slept over a salt meadow 
when the rank grass was blackened with 
millions of mosquitoes, and not an insect 
touched me, although my face and hands 
Were unprotected. 

There seems to be an almost constant 
breeze blowing over the long stretches of 
lat, open marshes, and the mosquitoes can 
make no headway against even a mild sum- 
mer's zephyr and seek protection of the 
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long grass, leaving persons a few feet above 
them free from the attack of their poisoned 
lances. 

The only real difficulties to be encountered 
in building camps over marshes, bogs, 
swamps and the water is the transportation 
of the building material and securing a 
foundation on quaking ground of sufficient 
stability to support the shack. A house on 
the marsh or over the water itself requires 
little or no more labor than is demanded of 
one to build an equally substantial camp in 
the woods, and where ever it is possible to 
secure small timber and brush you may 
sleep in as dry a bed as can be procured in 
the forest itself. 

It is a simple matter to build huts over 
the water in flooded forest districts by fast- 
ening timbers horizontally between the 
trees and erecting a platform upon them, 
as whole tribes of aboriginies do in some 
parts of South America; but to build the 
shack over open water is another proposi- 
tion. However, this, too, may be done pro 
vided the water is shallow. 

Mark out the site of vour camp by thrust- 
ing four temporary poles in the bottom at 
the four corners of the proposed structure. 
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Make a measurement of the depth of the 
water at these four points and build your 
cribs according to this measurement. 

If the bottom is soft enough to allow you 
to drive in stakes, make your cribs with the 
uprights projecting a couple of feet or more; 
this may be done by selecting a soft piece 
of ground on shore and driving the stakes in 
the earth the required distance, being care- 
ful to so drive them that when the crib is 
finished it may be easily removed without 
wrenching it apart. (Fig. 1.) 








The crib is woven basket fashion in and 
out of the stakes (Fig. 2). Use stout stakes, 
not thicker than your wrist at the big end 
for the uprights and split “hoop poles” of 
any sort of pliable wood for the basket 
weaving. If the proper sort of hoop-pole 
wood is not available, vines, roots or long 
strips of bark can be made to answer the 
purpose. Make the crib about three by 
four feet and of a depth to correspond with 
the depth of the water. In weaving, use 
judgment and care, do not leave the joints 
open, that is, allow no space between the 
end of one woven piece and the end of the 
next piece to follow: overlap their ends by 
beginning with the next piece back of where 
the last one ends. 





When the four basket cribs are finished, 
carefully redraw from the soft earth the 
stakes, which may be done without injuring 
the crib; transport the baskets to the site 
of your proposed camp. Set the cribs at the 
four corners, 21d with a stone, club or axe 
drive the stakes into the bottom of the water 
as they were first driven into the ground 
before the basket work was begun and as 
they stood when it was completed. 

In the middle of each of these cribs you 
may now erect a corner post for your camp 
by forcing its pointed end as far in the 


/ 


bottom of the water as it will go, and then 
securing it in place by filling around with 
stones ; small stones make a more solid pier 
than the larger ones, they pack better and 
are less liable to work loose. 

In case there are no stones handy, then 
there will certainly be sugar-loafed or hemi- 
spherical nodules of the roots of the hum- 
mock grass growing along the shores or 
marshes (Fig. 5). If these are cut off with 
a sharp hunting knife, they will make ex- 
cellent ballast for the cribs and pack even 
better than small stones. If the bottom of 
the water is too hard or rocky to admit the 
driving of stakes, a bottom to the crib must 
be made as shown by Fig. 3. Fig. 4 shows 
how to cut a hoop so that it may be bent 
without breaking. 
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Figs. 3, 4, and 5. 


Before putting any stones in the crib, 
cover the bottom with a layer of small 
boughs to prevent the smaller fragments of 
ballast from falling through, then sink your 
basket to the bottom. The corner posts 
must now be each held in position by one 
of the party, while the others fill up the 
cribs with ballast, after which brace the 
posts with two horizontal poles running 
above the water diagonally to the corner 
posts, thus ><. They may then be further 
braced as the uprights C and D are in Fig. 8. 

If the water is liable to be rough, greater 
security is gained by filling the space be- 
tween the piers with brush weighted down 
by heavy stones. 

When your platform is erected several 
feet above the water you are free to erect 
a tent, an Indian bark wigwam, a wickiup, 
an Adirondack shack, a frame shanty or 
even a log house, according to the facilities 
and time at your disposal. 

A camp on the marsh, even though the 
bog is practically bottomless, will not sink 
it the well-known principle of the snow- 
shoe is adhered to in the structure. 

It is a simple act to erect the four corner 
posts, A, B, C, D (Fig. 6), in the soft 
ground, for if their ends are pointed the 
posts may be forced into the yielding earth 
without the aid of maul or hammer. The 
real difficulty often is not in forcing them 
into the ground, but in preventing them 
from sinking out of sight. The posts should 
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penetrate the quaking earth only far enough 
to support them in an upright position. 

Betore proceeding further, it is necessary 
to collect a great heap of small boughs of 
spruce, pine, cedar, hemlock or almost any 
other tree, those having the thickest mass 
of small branches are the best for the pur- 
pose. Make a sheet of these branches by 
laying them on the ground as you would 
the shingles of a house, with this difference, 
the sides as well as the ends should overlap 
each other. Do this by placing them close 
together, a row at a time, until the green 
sheet extends several feet on all sides of 
the four posts (Tig. 6). 

Spread your next sheet with the direction 
of the rows and stems at right angles with 
the rows and stems of the first sheet; use 
care in selecting branches which will lie flat 
and not tangle up in an unsightly mass. At 
right angles with the rows of the second 
sheet, and on top of them, spread the third 
thickness, and continue in this manner (Fig. 
6) until you have a mattress which will be 
two or three feet thick when compressed by 
the weight it has to sustain. 





Parallel to each other, and at right angles 
to the direction of the top layer of brush, 
lay a number of lodge poles for binders 
(Fig. 7). At right angles with these place 
the two top binders E, G and F, HH. (Figs. 7, 
&, and 9). 

With the help of any heavy objects and 
the combined weight of the campers, press 
G and F, H tirmly down on the brush 
mattress and hold them there until they are 
ecurely nailed to the upright corners posts 
\, B, C, D (Figs. 6 7, 8 and g). 

It will now be impossible for the uprights 
to sink deeper into the mire, no matter what 
weight they may be called upon to support, 





So 


Fig. 8. 


unless the mattress goes with them or the 
posts are torn away from the binders EF, G 
and I, Hl. These binders may be made 
much heavier than shown in the diagrams, 
and for a structure similar to Fig. g this 
would be necessary. 

A well-constructed marsh camp will not 
sink until time rots the structure. 

The snowshoe principle will not apply to 
some stretches of liquid mud and quick 
sands, which are too fluid to support any 
thing not built like a boat, but it will be 
found to work with satisfactory results on 
all ordinary bogs, swamps and = marshes 
which have a surface crust of sod, roots or 
hummocks. 

Fig. 8 shows the framework suitable for 
a canvas, board or bark covering, and Fig. 9 
shows an adaptation of the bark hut to the 
brush shoe foundation. 

Fig. 10 shows how a fire-place may be 
made in front of the shack, with a hearth of 
clay and a frame of green hemlock, which 
will minimize the danger of burning your 
camp down while you sleep. 
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RECORDS AND NOTABLE PERFORMANCES 


By JAMES E, SULLIVAN 


HE sensational performance of the year 

in the trotting line was the record of 
Lou Dillon at the grand circuit meeting at 
and Readville Driving Park, on August 24, 
in trotting a mile in two minutes flat. This 
is a cut that has been long looked for in 
trotting exploits, and many are pleased < 
this marvelous performance. No one, tg 
ever, 1s willing to admit that it 1s a fixed 
and final record. Lou Dillon trotted the 
first quarter in 3014, the half in 1.0034, the 
three-quarters in 1.31 and the full mile in 
2 minutes. 

On August 20, at the Brighton Beach 
Park, Dan Patch wiped out all existing 
harness records for a mile, covering the dis- 
tance in | minute 59 seconds, the fastest mile 
ever made in harness. The time of the 
separate quarters was 29!4, 29%, 301%, 293%. 

At Dayton, Ohio, on August 26, a new 
world’s record for a mile on a one-half mile 
track was made by Cresceus, the time being 
2 minutes 834 seconds. The time by —_ 
ters was as follows: .32, 1.03%, 1.3634, 
2.0834 

The increased activity in army athletics is 
wholesome. At the games on August 26, 
at Fort Meyer, two army records were es- 
tablished —the one-mile run and_ three 
jumps. 

A new world’s record for one hour was 
made at the Park des Princess, Paris, on 
August 17, by M. Dangla, he covering 81 
kilometers 108 meters (50.398 miles) in that 
time. 

At Paris, on _— 14, at the Belodrome 
Buffalo, Major Taylor rode 300 meters in 
18 seconds, supplanting the former record 
of 18 4-5 seconds. 

At the games of the Spanish War Vete- 
rans, Bergen Beach, L. I., on the trith, P. 
Sayles and W. S. Edwards, of the 22d 
Regiment, won the three-legged race in 12 
seconds, creating a new American record. 
The only question at point is as to this 
being an open race. This supplants the 
former record of 12 2-5 seconds, made by C. 
Busse and H. H. Morrell in 1801. 

David Gaul, the youthful Philadelphia 
swimmer, swam 50 yz irds straightaway over 
the National Swimming Association’s course 
at Lafayette, Pa., supplanting the previous 
record of 31 4-5 seconds by his new record 
of 31 seconds flat. The previous record was 
made ten years ago by W. B. Izard. 

At South Boston, on August 2, Harry Gill 
threw the discus 128 feet and 9 inches, creat- 
ing a new professional record. 

At Boston, August 1, Benny Munroe, of 
\Viemphis, Tenn., broke the record in the 
Golden Wheel Race, riding in the fourth 
hour of the week’s contest 49 miles 210 
yards, which is 624 yards better than the 
world record made by De Guichard. 


At Travers’ Island, on Long Island Sound, 
on August 2, Charles Ruberl, of the N. Y 
A. C., made a new American swimming rec- 
ord for 100 yards, going the distance in I 
minute 5 1-5 seconds, supplanting the former 
record - I minute 5 3-5 seconds, held by 
I. C. Schaefer. 

At the Salt Lake Bicycle Track, August 5. 
the Redman Brothers clipped 6 seconds off 
the world’s record in a five-mile amateur 
race, covering the distance in 9g minutes 54 
seconds. 

At Cambridge, Mass., on August 7, R. P. 
Williams cleared 9 feet 101% inches in the 
standing backward jump with weights, 
breaking the world’s record by to inches. 

At St. Louis, on August 22, Charles P. 
Lucas established a new world’s record at 
potato racing. ‘Two hundred and _ eight 
yards, 12 potatoes four feet apart. ‘Time, 50 
seconds; supplanting the former record of 
55 seconds, made by C. J. Carr, at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on June 16, 1877. 

On the 25th of August, Martin Harris, 
a member of the National Swimming As- 
sociation, swam a mile, walked a mile and 
ran a mile in 47 minutes and 28 seconds. 
He swam the mile in 29.20, walked the 
mile in 12 minutes and ran the mile in 6 
minutes and 8 seconds. 

At Leicester, England, on August 4, D. 
Bellington swam a mile in 24 minutes and 


56 2-5 seconds, the fastest time ever recorded 


by either amateur or professional. The 
course was of open water over 220 yards’ 
space. The quarter was 5.57: half, 12.19; 
three-quarters, 18.40. The half also being 
a world’s record. George Reid, of Sidney, 
New South Wales, has a record of 24.46 4-5 
for a mile, but the time was made in 45 
yards’ open water bath with push off, so 
there is no comparison. 

C. Cox won the National Roque cham- 
pionship at the annual August meet, at Nor- 
wich, Connecticut. 

At Chicago, Miss Bessie Anthony again 
won the Western Golf yr ar for 
women, defeating Miss * " Johnnie ” Carpen- 
ter in the final by 3 up and 2 to play. 

At London, July 26, J. A. Jarvis broke his 
former long-distance swimming record by 
284-5 seconds. He swam from Kew to 
Putney, a distance of 5 miles and 60 yards, 
in t hour 3 minutes 48 1-5 seconds. 

At Brighton, England, on August 27, Len 
Hurst ran 25 miles in 2 hours 33 minutes 
42 seconds, supplanting the former profes- 
sional record of G. Mason, made March 14," 
i881, of 2 hours 36 minutes 34 seconds. 
Phis performance is two seconds faster than 
Dunning’s amateur record in 1881. 

At Saratoga, August 22, Africander, in 
winning the Saratoga Cup, made a mile 
and three-quarters in 2.58, a new record, 
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